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“THINK UPWARD AND BE LIGHT ”"— 
The command given in a clear, incisive, but 
reasonable and kindly tone, suggests an Insti- 
tute of Psychology rather than a gymnasium ; 
but it was given by Miss Maxwell in the Swedish 
Gymnastic Club at Reigate Priory, to a party of 
girls who were just about taking a forty-six inch 
jump. It sounds psychological, it is true, and 
with the soundest of reasons, for gymnastics pro- 
perly based and properly taught must be a matter 
of mind. Especially is this true of the Swedish 
system, taught by Miss Maxwell, who is a pupil 
of Baron Nils Posse, now of Boston, and one of 
the first class graduated by his school. 

I asked Miss Maxwell for some information 
concerning the system, and this was her 
answer :— 

“ Our system 1s based on the Ling principles 
of physical culture, as they are embodied in the 
national school system of Scandinavia, the results 
of which are seen in the splendid physique of 
the men and women of the North. Dr. Hjalmar 
Ling—the greatest authority on the science of 
general kinesiology and educational gymnastics 
-—is really its founder, though his father before 
him must be called its originator. The father 
was the philosopher, but the son was the 
scientist.” 

“And how does one prepare to teach this 
science ? ” 

“This Swedish system of gymnastics has 
been wrought out and derived from mechanics, 
anatomy, physiology, and psychology. Hence all 
of these branches of science enter into the course 
of study, which occupies two years, and em- 
braces both educational gymnastics and medical 
gymnastics. The first, of course, is used in 
schools and the regular gymnasium ; the second 
is applied to pathological cases, also malforma- 
tions, largely by massage. Here in the Priory 
gymnasium, I am using only the former with my 
classes.” 

“How do you proceed with a class of raw 
recruits P” 

“ First, they must be taught the fundamental 
standing position, with the feet at an angle of 
ninety degrees, hips and shoulders back, chest 
and head high, chin drawn in. My method, and 
the one I was taught, is to begin every lesson 


with the head; the command is, ‘ Head backward | 


bend——upward stretch! ’ 
“Then follow a few general introductory 


movements for control of the body. The exercises | 
follow in a regular sequence, no matter how far | 


advanced a pupil may be. and this sequence is 
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the kernel of the whole system. For instance, 
every lesson begins and ends with general ex- 
ercises, and has specialised lessons placed between. 
We begin after a simple introductory exercise 
with arch flexions, heaving movements and 
balance movements; next take up a special 
work, shoulder-blade movements, abdominal 
exercises avd lateral trunk movements ; last 
come slow leg movements, leaping and respir- 
atory exercises, This order is unvarying, while 
the movements under each head may be never 
twice alike, for there must be progression, and 
progression here follows its own law, viz., from 
the general to the special, and back again to the 


MISS MAXWELL. 
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general. In tbe kindergarten the movements are 
general as to effects; with the older child they 
become more specialised till physical culture has 
been acquired ; then, at last, the gymnast turns 
to general exercises in the form of sports and 
athletics.” 

“ And how did you, yourself, come to take up 
gymnastics as a profession ? Was it the philan- 
thropic interest to secure better physical develop- 
ment for women in the hope of sounder minds, 
when sound bodies should be the rule and not 


| the exception ?” 


“No, it was not philanthropy chiefly that 
induced me to take up the study, but with the 
thought that since I must do something to make 


life comfortable for others as weil as myself, it | 


would yield me the greatest returns, both 
physically and financially, at the same time con- 
ferring inestimable blessing on others ; for what 


is so essential to the right use of life, to say 
nothing of its enjoyment, as a thoroughly 
available physique ?” 

“ And have you found in the Swedish system 
of gymuastics all you hoped for physically ?” 

It seemed a little superfluous to ask the 
question of a woman who at first glance gives 
one the impression of having her entire body 
under the same control as most of us have our 
hands and fingers. 

“Tt would be difficult for me to tell you all 1 
have found in it—but suftice to say, 1 believe no 
other system takes cognisance of so many of the 
truths of being. In the first place it deals with 
the pupil as an individual ; you yourself are the 
unit, without reference to your neighbour, and 
the aim of physical culture is to round your par- 
ticular body to its harmonious and well-balanced 
whole, where the action and development of one 
part is proportionate to that of all the other parts, 
and allare under the. perfect control of the will. 
We do uot ‘try for big, swelling muscles in legs 
or arms, but that every muscle of the entire body 
shall play its role in the system with the same 
freedom and facility as every other muscle.” 

“ But you surely aim to increase the measure- 
ment of the chest, do you not?” 

“Everything with us is subordinate to the 
best posture of the chest and the fullest expan- 
sion of the lungs. There is not a movement into 
which this does not enter. Every movement is 
really a breathing exercise, and an extra supply 
of oxygen is thus introduced into the body by 
this means. We regard good breathing capacity 
as of greater value than muscular strength.” 

“ Would you advocate these exercises for 
young children P” 

“ Most certainly, but with the carefulness that 
a trained teacher must always exercise. There 
is no reason why a child may not be so trained 
physically that it shall grow up to man or 
womanhood with a perfectly normal figure, and 
with all the strength and grace of movement 
that nature in her plan designed. Nobody 
: ought to be small, low of stature, crooked in a 
| single bone, unequal in the two sides of the body, 
| or left-handed, or round-shouldered, or imperfect 
in a single item of physique. Here, for instance, 
if a child is made to practise hanging by these 
stall bars and arch flexions, the bending of the 
trunk backward and forward a few minutes every 
day, there is no reason to fear that he will become 
a low-sized man, even though all his ancestors 
have been small men and women. And there 
| are other exercises and appurtenances that will 
_ just as surely prevent the child’s becoming un- 
| equal in the use of his hands or his feet, or mal- 
| formed in the slightest degree. If however, 
| malformation already exists medical gymnastics 
(is applied to remove it, with the utmost 
success.” 

“ What do you mean by this, that deformities 
may actually be removed ¢ : 
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“ Curvatures of the spine, uneven hips and 
shoulders, drooping heads, bow legs, knock knees, 
all have been entirely removed by the skilful 
employment of medical gymuastics.” 

“Not every home has or can have its 
gymnastic apparatus. How would you deal 
with children or persons who do not have access 
to a well-fitted gymnasium ?” 

“Some of our best work is done in private 
houses, in a dining-room for instance, where we 
have only chairs, a rope possibly, and a stout 
pole. I have even seen excellent progress made 
with a rope and a broomstick. This I consider 
one of the best features of the system, its 
adaptability to every situation and environment. 
Of course we may be able to do more if we have 
apparatus of one sort or another, yet there are 
free-standing exercises that no apparatus in the 
world can ever substitute. We believe that 
these free exercises develop co-ordination and 
general physical culture, while the movements 
of applied apparatus cultivate force and localized 
effects.” 


satisfied with the number of our pupils and 
classes. It is a delightful profession,” she added 
enthusiastically, as she stepped with a lithe, free 
movement across the room to where her Priory 
class was awaiting further orders. 

“Left foot sideways forward, and arms up- 
ward—stretch! Trunk tothe left—turn! Back- 
ward—bend! Upward —stretch! Forward— 
bend !” 


Cushions, put the bowl of violets where shoe 
would smell them. When Priscilla came in she 
found a tall man io a shabby coat, who had 
kind eyes and a manner casual almost to dis- 
courtesy. 

But he had noticed her tired droop. 

She stood beside him looking at the canvas. 

“It is beautiful—the very image of the little 
maid! Dollie herself!—my white flower. But, 
but, do I look like that—so hungry, and wan, 
and ill ?” 

‘¢ Tt is like no one else, Mrs. Momerie.” 

‘¢T must be growing very old.” 

‘$1 is not that you look old ; it is the sadness, 
Last year you were so bright.” 

“T think I had a merry heart then; but now 
it is hard to be glad. I have never seen my 
little baby smile. Think of it, Mr. Malden; 
Dollie is seven months old and she hasn’t learned 
to smile yet. But I think she is growing, don’t 
you?” 

“‘ Bravely;” he lied heroically. “She only 
wants the sun to bring the colour to those pale 
cheeks.” 

“‘Yos, I know,” said Priscillu, eagerly. “The 
spring is very trying in these buildings ; I feel it 
myself. She should be out all day, only there 
is so much to do. I have been wondering if I 
might trust Jimmy Gibson. He might sit at 
the door holding her, I think. The other babies 
are pale, but not like my Dollie. On the steps 
she would get the sun and air.” 

“ A capital plan. Jimmy is to be trusted with 
anything of yours, Mrs, Momerie—even Dollie.” 

“T think he is.” 

The eagerness passed from her face. She sank 
down in her chair. She was always tired 
now. , 

Malden took up palette and brush and painted 
in silence. 

6 All that Dollie wants is colour,” said Pris- 
cilla, wistfully, as if thinking aloud. “ She has 
never been ill and she seldom cries. She is so 
good, lying looking at me with her solemn big 
eyes. Ithink I love her more than if she had 
had a merry heart; so fragile she is. I am so 
glad you have painted her. It will be nice to 
think of it when she isa great, rosy, romping 
girl; but I shall be sorry when you have finished. 
The time I sit here with Dollie is the best hour of 
the day.” 

‘*T want to paint a companion to this,” said 
Malden, eagerly, “I was going to ask you to sit 
again. I want another study of Dollie.” 

‘“‘T think you love my little baby ?” 

‘No one but you loves her more than I do, 
Mrs. Momerie—-no one.” 

Malden had squeezed the whole of a tube of 
rose madder on to his palette before he dis- 
covered what he was doing. 

“Do you know,” said Priscilla, softly, 
“Dunstane is getting quite fond of her. In 
fact, he has her now all the time I am writing ; 
and even when I am ready to take her he doesn’t 
want to give her up.” 

“So you don’t have her at all?” He laughed 
harshly. 

‘T have her at nights; I lie awake all night 
that I may feel I have her.” 

He had no answer to make, and Priscilla did 
not speak for a time. 

She wondered if that was herself he was paint- 
ing; herself as she was, the woman who had 
tasted failure, disappointment, disillusion, the 
bitterness of a loveless life. 

She who loved everybody had not been able 
to love her husband, neither to keep his love. 
He had passed the days of passion, there was 
nothing left of the feeling he had had for her. 
He still needed her, but it was only his helpless- 
ness that made her necessary to him. And it 
was only his helplessness that made her give him 
the attention she had once given heartily and 
loyally. 


The Wears that the Locust 
bath ‘Eaten. 


By Annie E. HotpsworrTs, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE STUDIO, 


MA.peEN uncovered his picture, and stood before 
it with critical eyes. Yes, it was good; he was 
not deceiving himself. Pity it was too late for 
this year’s Academy. He had never done work 
as true. The technical part—well, of course, 
that might be better. But the whole thing, 
the expression, the pathos, how had he caught 
it ? 

There was a lump in his throat as he gazed— 
it was not the Madonna he had imagined. 
There was no girlish beauty in this face — it 
was not the Priscilla that had come to Regent's 
Buildings a year and a half ago. Where had he 
caught that wonderful look ? 

Dollie was in her arms, but the expression on 
her face was not the young mother-love he had 
intended to paint. Mary’s eyes, when she stood 
on Calvary, must have looked like the eyes on 
his canvas. Neither happiness nor youth was 
there. Life was drowning in the depths of 
their pain. Despair shrieked from their silence. 

‘A Nineteenth Century Madonna,” he had 
called it. It was a fitting name for a haggard 
Civilisation holding the babe, Want. 

His heart was stirred as he gazed. 

He had loved her so long, from the moment 
he had first seen her. He would have laid down 
his life for her ; but he must stand outside and 
see her suffer. Society forbade him to pass the 
barrier that divided her from his help. Here 
was @ woman drowning, going down in the black 
waters of despair ; and because he was a man he 
must not spring to save her. Though he loved 
her to a thousand deaths, he must not put out 
his hand to rescue her. “If the man was 
murdering her in the fashion in which husbands 
usually murder their wives I would be pardoned 
if I stopped him. But because he is doing it 
delicately, without poker or knife, I must not 
interfere. He is killing her by inches, and those 
women stand by applauding.” 

She was so young to be ‘sacrificed. If he 
might give her even so little as his sympathy, 
surely it would bring the light back to her eyes, 
the colour to her lips. Everything was going, 
her beauty, her youth, even her child. 

He gulped down his trouble. 

How those women could look at Dollie and 
not break their hearts! Her heart was break- 
ing, but she hid it from them all. It was his 
love that had peered behind the mask. And 
while Dollie died she had to strive and strain 
and slave that her husband might enjoy his 
idleness—his new religion. She had not time to 
give the child, yet she knew that Dollie was leav- 
ing her. 

He laughed bitterly. If he had not begged 
the favour of that hour a day, when she sat to 
him with Dollie in her arms, she would scarcely 
have known what it was to brood over the little 
face. 

It was almost time for her to come in now. 
He smoothed out the lines of trouble from his 
forehead, whistled softly that he might appear 
gay, drew a chair forward and shook up its 


“TI noticed by your command to ‘think 
upward’ how closely you connect mind with 
body in your system.” 

“Yes, the fundamental principle, according 
to Ling, is the oneness of the human organism 
and the harmony that ought to exist between 
mind and body. All our movements being 
guided toward certain ends, one of those ends 
is the psychological, which with the physiological 
and physical receives its due share of attention. 
For instance, you will find it laid down in the 
text-books on general kinesiology, that respi- 
ratory exercises produce the psychological effects 
of exhilaration and moral repose; shoulder- 
blade movements produce localisation of thought, 
concentration of mind; heaving movements, 
consciousness of power; leaping and vaulting, 
courage, and appreciation of effort, with presence 
of mind. The virtuoso with his violin, the 
leader with his orchestra are only symbols of 
what we believe every human being ought to be 
with respect to his own organism. And every 
nerve and fibre ought to respond as musically 
and sympathetically to his will as the chords 
and cadenzas of the instruments to the skill of 
the artist and director.” 

“ And now that you have so clearly demon- 
strated and explained what the system has done 
for you and your pupils physically, you said, you 
remember, that in entering on your profession 
you had also financial aims. Is it fair to ask 
how far any young woman, who has her own 
finances to look after, may build her hopes on 
financial success P ” 

“The science and practice of educational 
gymnastics has no royal road to success. The 
person who will succeed in other lines and pro- 
fessions will succeed here, for while a good con- 
stitution is necessary in this training, and is 
often developed where it does not at first exist, 
there are very few qualifications that one would 
lay down as especially needful here which are not 
equally demanded in any other vocation. To be 
successful—which means, of course, to be able to 
impart to others a knowledge of the system in 
in such measure as to ensure to them health and 
perfect development of body—one must have far 

| more than the knowledge of it. Courage, ability 
to make people believe in you, to attach people 
to you, are absolutely necessary. With thorough 
training and these qualities of character, success 
in its best and broadest sense is as certain as it 
can be in any worldly scheme, and financial 
success is abundant. One may reap ample 
reward in money, besides a far more satisfactory 
recompense in the gratitude of those one is able 
to help. 

“ After five years of teaching in the Posse 
Gymnasium, with a companion teacher (Miss 
Deane), I started the St. Botolph’s Gymnasium in 
Boston, and we have had every reason to be 
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“ Do you remember the chalk study that you 
made of me when I was first married?” she asked. 

Yes, he remembered it, he had it still. 

‘“‘T wonder if you would let me look at it. I 
should like to compare them, this picture with 
that.” 

He brought it from the oak chest and put it 
on the easel beside the Madonna. Then he 
stepped backward and stood behind Priscilla’s 
chair, and they compared the two, the happiness 
of the girl, the anguish of the woman. 

“Was I ever like that?” she asked wonder- 
ingly. ‘ Was I ever so happy?” 

“T like the last better,” he said hoarsely, turn- 
ing his eyes away from the pitiful contrast. “I 
would not change the Madonna for the Maiden. 
That girl did not know what love was.” 

“And yet I was happy! But that can’t be 
the reason, no, it can’t! else this last picture 
would be young and smiling too, for still I don’t 
know what love is, I only know the ache and 
hunger and anguish of wanting it.” She drew 
the child closer. ‘But I have my little baby. 
Thank God! Ihave my little baby,” she said 
passionately. ; 

Malden stood behind her chair, keeping from 
her his white face, his strangling breath. He 
knew her secret now, the secret that he had 
guessed months ago. She was hungry for love, 
and he had so much to give her. 

He turned his {head away. His eyes were 
upon the procession of ‘angels carrying lilies, 

“Do you know,” he said gravely, “I am sure 
it is not that which makes the difference between 
the two pictures. It—it is something deeper 
than happiness or—or the want of love.” 

“I don’t know what it can be,” she said 
wearily, 

“It is love itself.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A NEW SONG. 

And so the tragedy acted itself out ; the sordid 
little tragedy that is enacted every moment of 
the year on the London boards, the tragedy 
of life and of death. 

It was Priscilla who took the leading part in 
the grim play at 30, Regent's Buildings, who 
saw most clearly the meaning of the tragedy. 
She had awakened after the first act. Now, 
scene by scene, she watched the developments 
clustering round the principal characters; the 
strong woman bound for life to a weakling—a 
faint outline of man. The pathos and pity of it 
were not lessened for her because she knew that 
the same tragedy was being played out in the 
lives round her on many a household hearth. Her 
sad eyes read failure in every page of her life. 
She was writing now for any market, She 
brought forth stories that were agony and 
humiliation to her; the poor, pitiful romances 
that had not a drop of red blood in their 
ricketty bodies; anemic little creatures that 
were not stillborn only because they had learned 
to adapt themselves to their life conditions. 
She brought forth these children of her pen in 
shame; they were illegitimate offspring fathered 
by want. She had laid down the pride of life, 
youth and health, joy and hope had already 
gone, that the child she loved might live. It 
was for Dollie that she was working. She had 
blinded her eyes and told herself that the child 
throve; but her heart wore no bandages; and 
as the summer came on making the white 
cheeks more waxen and transparent all her cry 
was to take the child away out of the heat into 
the country. 

She told Dunstane of the necessity. He 
met her mors than half way, and talked royally 
of the holiday they would have when his book 
came out. 

She tarned from him in bitterness. How 
Many times might Dollie die before that im- 
mortal myth came to their help! 


Aud still she was growing more tolerant of 
Dunstane, The baby gave her a new view of 
him, showing kind traits in his disposition. He 
was tender, gentle as a woman, with more than 
® woman's patience. His love for Dollie 
appealed to her. He was never tired of having 
the child beside him. 

He said it was better for her to lie sucking 
his finger than to sprawl neglected on the mat. 
Priscilla quieted her jealousy. It made her 
task easier to know that Dollie was being looked 
after while she scrubbed and cleaned and cooked 
and wrote. 

She had less of Dollie, but Dunstane no 
longer hurt her by his neglect of tho child, and 
she drew nearer to him. She might yet love 
her child’s father, she thought wistfully. She 
could not take the baby’s fingers in hers without 
touching his hand. In the rare moments of 
idleness, when Dunstane would not give up 
Dollie, she brought her hassock close to the sofa 
and leaned her head beside Dollie’s; Dunstane's 
head was on the same pillow. And they had a 
subject in common now. Dunstane began to 
talk less of his great work, and more about 
Dollie. Priscilla listened happily to the dreams 
he wove around the child. She could have 
gazed for hours on the rosy future he painted. 
There was nothing unreal or fanciful in these 
visions. Who should inherit the Kingdom 
of Heaven if not her baby? Of such was 
the Kingdom. She reproached herself for not 
having understood her husband better. 

Dunstane was really wonderfully patient and 
cheerful. The only change in his life was an 
occasional visit to Malden’s studio, He never 
went out of the buildings. The long flights of 
stairs would have made it a heavy task to have 
carried him down, and there was no lift. 
Malden had offered to rig up a pulley and lower 
him over the balustrades in his chair, but 
Duostane had not accepted the offer. He was 
quite happy in his prison. “ Priscilla’s lark” 
the little spinster called him. The only time 
he grumbled was when Priscilla carried Dollie 
downstairs and, with many tremors, laid her on 
Jimmy Gibson’s knee where he sat sunning him- 
self on the door-step. But Priscilla let him 
grumble. She yielded to his slightest whim 
where she was concerned, but she would not 
sacrifice her baby. She at least should not be 
a victim. 

After the first day she was not afraid of 
trusting Jimmy with the baby. He took 
literally her caution that he was not to stir, and 
sat cramped and stiff sooner than risk a move. 
ment that might hurt Mrs. Momerie’s baby. 
To Jimmy, Mrs. Momerie was a vision of angels. 
It was her coming to the buildings that had 
brought the sun into his life. Till she set the 
fashion no one had ever thought it worth while 
to notice him during his mother’s absence, 
though they had been kind to him while he was 
ill. Now he was invited to sit in Mr. Malden’s 
studio and talk of Mrs. Momerie while the 
artist worked, Miss Tennant’s flat, too, that 
Paradise of art screens and down cushions, was 
a blissful reality to him now. Gertrude liked 
the flattery of his rapt face while she sang ; and 
she had found out that he had a pretty voice of 
his own. 

Miss Cardrew had always had a kind word for 
him: but it was only since Mrs. Momerie had 
come to the buildings that she had catered for 
his little stomach. He liked the mild stories 
she told him, but he liked more the gingerbread 
and peppe:mints that now sometimes came his 
way. He would have suffered much more for 
Mrs. Momerie than that half hourc’s cramp while 
he nursed Dollie, sitting on the step in the 
sun. Besides, at the end of every half hour 
Mrs. Momerie always gave him a kiss—which 
he wiped off—and said “Thank you, Jimmy. 
What a dear, useful little chap you are!” 
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Every day Dunstane grumbled about the 
arrangement. He was nervous about the child, 
he said. Priscilla told him he was growing 
fussy ; but she loved him for it. 

Her spirits were coming back. Though she 
did not acknowledge it, it made her work lighter 
to give up the child to Danstane; and the half 
hours on the doorstep brought a faint rose to 
Dollie’s cheek, and a glow of hope to the mother’s 
heart. The new interest between Dunstane and 
herself was a promise of still better things. She 
could face the future without fear. 

One thing lay heavy on Priscilla’s heart. 
Dunstane would not allow her to take Dollie to 
St. Pancras to be baptised. The rector had 
visited them. But when Dunstane spoke of his 
New Religion, Mr. Groves had listened disap- 
provingly. Finally he had rebuked the man’s 
iconoclasm, Duastane might call the ancient 
faith an image and destroy it, but the old 
truths were of gold, and the image was made 
in the likeness of God. This new religion 
of his was no religion at all, but a vague 
and formless philosophy. And it would be 
better for Dunstane that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck, and he should be cast 
into the depths of the sea, than be allowed to 
give to the world a hollow mockery of truth. 

Dunstane was mortally offended; and Mr. 
Groves came no more to No. 30, Regent's Build- 
ings. But when Priscilla spoke of her wish that 
Dollie should be baptised, he reminded her that 
she had been content with his decision as to their 
marriage at the registrar's. That silenced her; 
but she resolved that Dollie should have her 
name given to her in church when they went to 
the country. That trip to the country was 
coming within measuring distance. She had had 
unexpected good fortune in being asked to write 
a serial for Hiyh Life. 

It would be burried work; the manu- 
script must be in the publisher's hands by 
the end of July, but it would be paid for on 
delivery. The price was £20. It was wealth 
to Priscilla, Working early and late for months 
she had not earned more than thirty shillings a 
week. This would more than pay for Dollie’s 
trip to the sun. They would remove to some 
village near and spend a month out-of-doors, 
She could go on with her writing. Dunstane 
and Dollie would lie under the trees while she 
worked. 

Hope came back to Priscilla’s heart and life to 
her face. She was a different person from the 
weary woman who had sat in Malden’s studio. 
Since Dollie had been born she had never been 
so happy. 

Her pen flew over the paper. She had no 
time to give to her friends; bnt they saw her 
happy face, and the light came to more than one 
heart in Regent’s Buildings. 

Dunstane was as excited as she over the 
serial, [t held a whole universe of possibilities 
in it—£20! But it took more time than 
Priscilla had expected. Sixty thousand words 
and she had only fifteen days longer. But she 
rode her hack recklessly. Dollie’s hands held the 
whip. 

* ° e e 


(To be continued.) 


A certain ‘sagacious English Radical,” 
according to the Speaker, in the course of a 
letter written to the editor of that journal last 
week said, “ Local Veto did me noharm. I was 
warned to say little about it. But I did not 
agree, but was careful to explain what the Bill 
means, and what it would not do. They said, 
‘Oh, we thought it was more stringent than 
that,’ and the open reference to it did good. It 
was really never properly explained to the 
electors. Such measures should be carefully 
explained in detail before being plumped upon 
the party.” 
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Sunday treat. There they were, gathered in 
eager expectation of 
A HAPPY MEETING, 

and as Mr. Gates and his helpers passed through 
the hall they gave them a hearty welcome, which 
was repeated as they seated themselves on the 
little platform. Looking down on those tell-tale 
faces, one could not fail to be touched, and to 
realise indeed that hera was “the still, small 
music of humanity.” Old men were there, whose 
‘ withered locks and tresses grey seem to have 
known a better day.” 

Some were still in the mid-time of their days, 
with faces serried by want, and care, and 
trouble ; others bore evidence of a fierce struggle 
against circumstances. Several there were with 
cultured, intellectual expressions, that tempted 
one to straightway speculate on their past story. 
A few only were stolid or vacuous-looking, and 
seemed never to have risen in the social scale, 
All, however, had made some attempt at clean- 
liness and tidiness, and some even boasted a 
collar and tie, but these were not iu the majority. 
The various faces were a study in physiognomy. 
Here was the rugged face of a Scotchman, who 
might have sat for the portrait of the ancient 
mariner.” There sat two Irishmen whose cast 
of features proclaimed them natives of the 
Emerald Isle, flanked by half a dozen English 
workmen. Germans and Scandinavians alike 
were represented, for nationality is no barrier 
here. The other Sunday there were seven Kast 
Indiamen present, who were stranded, homeless 
and friendless, in the great Babylon. Most of 
all, I think, did the fresh, unsullied faces of the 
youths and young men, who were socially ship- 
wrecked at the outset of life, make one “ wae” 
as one wondered what their mothers would suffer 
to see their boys so reduced. But the tinkle of 
an electric bell is calling the meeting to order, 
and the hymn, “ Hark, hark, my soul,” is giveu 
out by Mr. Harrison, and heartily sung by the 
great audience, followed by the still more ap- 
propriate one “ At even ere the sun was set” 
and “Jesus, lover of my soul.” Then all 
stood and repeated after the above-named gentle- 
man the sweet words of the Beatitudes and the 
golden rule, with short prayers culled from 


His servants, What words of approval come to 
His disciples in the four Gospels! How full of 
praise to the Christians the Epistles are, and in 
our Lord’s messages to the Seven Churches what 
can be heartier than His commendation? Let 
us not doubt then that where we have been 
patient, industrious, watchful, loving and in- 
telligent there His smile of gladness has been 
upon us. And here may we not ourselves give & 
word of grateful thanks to our fellow-workers ? 
How generous our friends have been with money, 
how thankful each member of the staff is to 
every other member, how much we owe to the 
faithfulness, intelligence, and industry of our 
typists, how much to the willingness of our 
clerks, how much to the sympathy and hearty 
co-operation of our Vicars, how much to the 
devotion, self-denial and hard work of our 
Officers and Mission Nurses, how much to the 
joyful service of the servants in the Training 
Home. All these comrades share our burdens 
and share our joys. What God wants is a 
supply of willing instruments who without 
wilfulness make it possible for His will to be 
fulfilled. May it be fulfilled in you and in me, 
and may it be fulfilled in the spirit of simple 
faith and of real gladness. Let us have the great 
honour and pleasure of giving God the praise 
and the thankfulness which are clearly due to 
Him for the present prosperity of the Church 
Army. 

Let us not pretend that we have done nothing. 
We have walked round the walls of Jericho with 
singing, we have planted our stones in the middle 
of Jordan, we have followed the leading of the 
cloud and the fire, we have taken our earthen 
pitchers and have broken them at His command. 
With it all we have often been stupid and sinful. 
Such praise as is due to us we receive. The 
work has been so full of happiness that we caa 
claim little credit for being occupied with it. 
But let it be clearly understood that the real 
work has-been protected, guided, and effected by 
a present God. 


THE CHURCH ARITIY. 


By Epwarp CLIFFORD 
(Secretary of the Church Army). 


How is the work going? Thank God, it is 
going well. Our number of officers has increased 
gradually until it has reached 200. The number 
of our mission nurses is 78. We have had sufli- 
cient money for all present needs. Our staff are 
working with one heart and one mind in perfect 
unity. New fields of work are opening to our 
view. 

Have you had any troubles? A great many. 
Chiefly we have to confess our own faults, mis- 
tekes, and carelessness. Then we have had a 
great many falls to grieve over, especially among 
our poor Labour Home brothers and sisters. 
Besides this, some of our officers have pained 
and disappointed us in different ways. Though 
we know of no case of actual crime among them 
during the past year, there may be such cases 
unknown to us. God, God! forgive us all. 
May we never boast of our uprightness. We are 
brothers and sisters of drunkards and murderers, 
and but for God’s grace we should be as guilty as 


y- 

What is the main lesson of the past year? A 
present God. Clearer and clearer are the proofs 
of His watching, His wisdom, and His working. 
There are some societies which are characterised 
by the very brilliant qualities of the men and 
women who direct them. It is difficult to feel 
that the greatest credit and praise are not due 
to them—they have foreseen and guarded 
against dangers, they have originated plans with 
wonderful ability, and they have fairly won the 
admiration of the world. Doubtless in many 
such cases these men have felt that the praise 
and glory of it all were due to God, who had 
endowed them with exceptional qualities. 

- In the Church Army we caonot claim that an 
unusual amount of talent has been displayed. 
Very often we have been blind and faulty, and if 
the work has prospered it has been iu spite of 
our very serious failings. Several times we have 
selected unfit people for certain posts, and have 
paid a heavy price of sorrow for our experience. 

But looking back over the past year, it is im- 

‘ble not to observe how all has fitted into a 
great and blessed Divine plan, to which even our 
mistakes and faults have been servants. 

The conclusion we have come to is that God 
Himself has ordered and managed Church Army 
work, and that nothing else is the secret of its 
present prosperity. 

Continually we have been led, with almost 
trembling feet, straight up to a kind of brick 
wall or rushing river. Wondering, planning, 
looking around us, we have tried to do our best, 
but how to accomplish the matter we have not 
known. We could only watch, pray, and wait, 
or go on slowly where we could not go fast. And 
then in some way the river has divided, the walls 
have fallen, or a bridge across or a path round 
has been discovered. 

There has been no credit to us, and God forbid 
that we should take it. 

Sometimes we have teen moving quickly for- 
wards on an easy flowery path when suddenly the 
way has been blocked. The first impulse has 
been to strive mightily, and to struggle forward, 
the second has been to thank God and wait. 

We may be called poor, foolish, inglorious 
people ; for this also we would thank God. For 
what experience could be better ? 

Oftentimes the way out of a difficulty has 
lain through asickness, aterrible sin of someone's, 

or a mortification to ourselves. But God’s 
wisdom and love have been justified by the 
result, and the Kingdom of Good has triumphed 
once more over the Kingdom of Evil. Then is 
no credit due to the human instruments ? 

Certainly it is, in a sense. Nothing is more 
beautiful than the way in which our Lord praises 


SUNDAY EVENING IN A 
LONDON DOSS-HOUSE. 


By Ca.LepDonia. 


Sunpay, the 16th June, was a red-letter day in 
the annals of the W.C.T.U. The bright summer 
afternoon found me a unit in the crowds which 
surged around the gates of the City Temple, and 
forced their way into the great building to listen 
to the silver-tongued eloquence of Lady Henry 
Somerset, Miss Willard, Miss Bright, and 
Mother Stewart, and “enthuse” over them by 
fervent sympathetic demonstrations of honour 
and affection. 

The evening saw me far east in Medland Hall, 
Stepney, one of half a dozen women in hopeless 
minority amongst 550 men. These two meetings 
will always be closely associated with one another 
in my mind. They were alike and yet unlike, 
but they stood on the same fundamental basis— 
the brightening and bettering of sinful humanity. 
Medland Hall was originally a chapel, but in 
1890 was converted into a doss-house by the 
London Congregational Union, and energetically 
conducted under the kindly supervision of Mr. 
Gates. The institution is unique of its kind, 
even in London. It is the only place where food 
and shelter are afforded to homeless and penniless 
men, aid that this haven of refuge is appreciated 
is amply demonstrated by the fact that 200,000 
men availed themselves of its privileges last year. 
The only conditions insisted on are that no one 
is admitted suffering from disease or under the 
influence of strong drink. The inmates are 
daily provided in summer with half a pound of 
bread cach, and water ad Uib.; and on the 
occasion of my visit had just been supplied with 
a junk of bread and butter with coffee as a 


THE PENITENTIAL PSALM, 


and then the promise so suitable for those way- 
faring men,” “Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
The repetition of the Lord’s Prayer brought the 
devotional part of the service to & close. Mr. 
Gates cheered their hearts as he told them of 
the success of those who had been sent out to 
Canada, for an emigration scheme is an import- 
ant element in the work. Last year 150 men 
were enabled to emigrate to the new world, and 
not one of them has proved unworthy of the 
kindness shown him. To many, this chance of 
a fresh start in life has proved the beginning of 
a new era in their experience, and on stepping 
stones of their dead selves they have risen to 
higher things. 

But to the musical programme, which has 
been arranged by Madame Nellie Cope, who 
frequently assists here, and who sang ‘The 
Soldier’s Grave ” and “ Killarney,” and also took 
part in a duet, with much power and sweet ex- 
pression. ‘Sunshine and Rain,” ‘“ Mons,” 
“The Lost Chord,” and “Joyous Life ” were 
some of the songs contributed in a pleasing 
manner to the great delight of the audience. 
Two flute solos proved a pleasant variety, as did 
the recitations, declaimed with sympathy and 
pathos by a young lady. The Chairman iutro- 
duced each singerin a pleasant, humorous fashion, 
but lost no opportunity of pointing a moral 
“from the sermon in song and story,” and 80 
grains of good seeds were sown, the harvest vo! 
which that great day alone will declare. As 
Mr. Gates remarked, to hear them applauding 
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“ Killarney ” you could have imagined them all 
to be Hibernians, but when a minute later their 
voices were heard in the Medland Hall, “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” one was: inclined to believe them 
all sons of “ Caledonia stern and wild.” This 
hymn is suspended on the wall above the plat- 
form in sight of everyone. The tune is that of 
“ Auld Lang Syne, while the words are based on 
the words of the song, the chorus running thus: 
“Should Christ our Saviour be forgot, 
And never brought to mind ? 
We'll sing His love and kindness yet, 
As iu days of Auld Lang Syne.” 

There are good people who would not approve 
of such ® programme for a Sunday evening, but 
that the'familiar words of the old songs appealed 
to them wus evident, as they furtively brushed the 
tear away with the sleeve of theic ragged coats. 
They vat spell-bound, with eyes fixed on the 
singer's face, and drank in the “ concord of sweet 
sounds,” while old memories seemed to stir 
within their hearts. Such a class of men are 
unreached by avy other Christian agency what- 
ever, and it is considered unlikely that a regular 
mission service would draw such numbers to- 
gether Sunday after Sunday. On the call of the 
chairman a hearty round of applause was awarded 
the performers. 

“ Now you wouldn’t go away without thanking 
the Giver of all good, would you?” continued 
Mr. Gates, and so the Doxology is sung, and 
with a * Good-night, and God bless you,” from 
him, part of the audience dispersed as under 
sunitary regulations not more than 300 men 
can remain under the roof for the night. 

‘‘ What brings these men here ? Drink mostly, 
I suppose ?” I said to Mr. Gates, as we left the 
doss-honse behind, 

‘ No,” he replied, “it is sheer misfortune 
generally, although a few cases ara the result of 
alcohol.” 

And so he proceeded to tell ma of some of 
the most interesting cases, and I quickly learned 
that these men are not the flotsam and jetsam of 
the stream. 

“Do any professional men ‘down on their 
luck’ drift to Medland Hall?” 

“Oh, yes. We have had lots of them. Quite 
recently we had two musicians, one of them the 
son of a talented composer. A few months ago 
a barrister, who had at one time had an income 
of £1,000 a year, came to us here. He was 
assisted with money and clothes, and is now in a 
fair way to attain his former position. One 
evening we had no accompanist, and knowing the 
kind of men they were, I asked if anyone would 
oblige us by playing. Up from the front seats 
rose 8 man, and making his way to the platform, 
sat down at the piano, and with grimy hands 
played beautifully. On another occasion, when 
one of our winter evening entertainments was 
going on, a reciter came to a full stop in a 
Shakespearian piece, and the connecting lines 
were promptly supplied by a man in the audience. 
Naturally our interest in this man was aroused. 
We found out he had been a doctor in practice, 
so he, too, was helped in every way, and sent to 
the colonies, where he is now a prosperous man. 
These are only a few instances of the good we 
have been enabled to accomplish.” 

“And they prove a further incentive in the 
carrying on of the work,” I remarked. 

“Undoubtedly they are most encouraging. 
The emigration scheme has b2en most successful, 
and frequently the men send us home gifts of 
sheep, oxen, otc., on behalf of the inmates of 
Medland Hall. Just last week, 2 man who had 
emigrated a few years ago, called on me. He 
has been in the same situation all the time, has 
become his master’s right-hand man, is married 
and settled in a pretty little home, and had come 
back to the old country to get his mother from 
Scotland to Canada. She, however, would not 
be persuaded to leave home, so her son made 


adoption.” 

“ What about funds to carry on the work ?” 
I further queried. 

* Well, we are not extravagant, we can keep 
a man for 1d. a day at present, and in winter, 
giving soup or coffee instead of water, it costs a 
little more. The outfits and expenses of the 
men going abroad are economically managed, | 
but still 150 of them are not sent away on | 
nothing. Last year we were about £1,000 out 
of pocket, but we hope to make up the deticiency 
somehow by voluntary contributions.” 

“Do you ever lack helpera for the Sunday | 
services P ” 

“No. People are very kin1 indeed, and most 
willingly assist us in every way.” 

But time was speeding and I had reached my 
destination. So with good-byes to Mr. Gates 
and his helpers, we parted, and I for one felt ylad 
that I had had a glimpse of such « unique and 
practical institution during a flying visit to 
London. 


A TALK WITH AN EDUCA- 
TIONIST. 


MISS FE. P. HUGHES, 


PaiNcIPAL OF THe CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE, 


TEACHERS are many, educationists are few. 
When therefore I received an invitation some 
months ago to visit the Teachers’ College in 
Cambridge, I gladly accepted it, for I had known 
for some years of the excellent work Miss Hughes 
is doing in the educational world. 

Circumstances prevented my visit for a time, 
and it was early summer b2fore I found myself in 
the great uuiversity town, The College Backs were 
in all their glory, the flatness of the fen land 
hidden by magnificent trees, the fields with ver- 
dure clad, the sun more bent upon dutifully doing 
its daily round, its common task, than many 
English summers we have seen. 

And my delayed visit had another benefit. 
In May the College forsook the seven houses 
scattered over Cambridge, into which its growth 
had driven it, and eotered upon the fine new 
building now standing on Wollaston Road, over- 
looking the university cricket ground, so that I 
was a visitor to the new college. To me, it 
stands as a monument to the enterprise, organis- 
ing ability and power to govern a community, of 
one woman, 

In 1881 Miss E, P. Hughes went up to Newn- 
ham for a year. Here she won the Cobden 
Scholarship, which decided her to take a three 
years’ course in Moral Science. She sat for the 
Tripos Examination and was placed in the First 
Class, an honour to which no man attained that 

ear. 
‘ “ Tt wasa poor year of men,” said Miss Hughes 
modestly, when I commented on this success. 

She stayed a fourth year to study history, and 
after eight months’ work came out bracketed 
between lst and 2nd of the Second Class. 

It was a disappointment to the friends of the 
brilliant young Welshwoman when she announced 
her intention of taking up pedagogy as her life’s 
work. ‘The word is horrible, but the thing it 
represents, the trainiog of teachers to know 
themselves and to know child nature, is of the 
highest importance. English secondary teachers 
are mostly untrained. ‘I'hey practise upon their 
pupils to acquire the necessary skil] in handling 
a class ina manner that the State, in its benefi- | 


| discipline is not of first importance. 


every provision for her comfort in her declining| 1 asked Miss Hughes whether she could train 
days, and set sail again for the land of his | any woman to be a teacher. 


“Of course, most people can acquire know- 
ledge, and can be taught to impart it by certain 
methods. But everyone cannot be taught to be 
a disciplinarian. There may exist a lack of 
mental energy or power which cannot be over- 
come, although a person may improve.” 

“Then perhaps you may be compelled to 
advise students not to teach P” 

“In rare cases we may. But the conditions 
of women’s work being as they are, we more 
commonly advise such a one to take a pest where 
Such cases 
are exceptional, [ am glui to say, in our ex- 
perience.” 

“You mean that most can learn to teach and 
to govern.” 

“Yes, They may ueed to take trouble, per- 
haps a great deal of trouble, but in the end most 
can become good disciplinarians. I may say that 
if we knew more of the art of teaching, we might 
help the students I first spoke of more. The 
art of teaching is really a new art; based as it 
is on psychology, on the science of the mind, 
of which great tracts are still unexplored, much 
is still uncertain. We are atill feeling our way.” 

“I have heard that urged as a reason why 
teaching should not be regarded as an art, and 
future teachers should not trouble to acquaint 
themselves with what is ulready known.” 

“ Yes; how absurd such a position is. It is 
like refusing to know what can be known about 
Africa because all is not known. How is any 
act or science advanced, save by its careful 
study P” 

“Do .you get support from the women’s 
colleges at Cambridge P ” 

“ Yes, to some extent. Our work is really 
best suited to women who have taken a college 
course. In teaching people how to teach, we 
have to take for granted that they themselves 
have studied seriously.” 

‘‘T suppose that you will have a goodly con- 
tingent of ex-High School girls, How do they 
compare with students from private schools P ” 

‘“‘ Yes, we have a good proportion from High 
Schools. As a rule, they have been taught the 
best, have learned by the most modern methods. 
On the other hand, we not unseldom find that 
individuality has been most cultivated in the 
pupils of first-rate private schools. Of course, 
individuality is an excellent qualification for a 
teacher. In thecollege, hardly any two students 
follow the same course. Their plan of study is 
based upon their own attainments and idiosyn- 
cracies. Each one is separately advised on what 
lines to aim at development, and what kind of 
post it would be best for her to accept on com- 
pleting her work here. We do not try to pour 
different individualities into one mould.” 

“And I oxpect that these students are 
advised to respect the individuality of their 
own pupils afterwards ? ” 

“That, of course, The more we know of 
child nature the less shall we try to repress, the 
more to develop and train.” 

“How can one develop and train when 
scholars are grouped in enormous classes’ I 
know High Schools where there are classes of 
thirty, and it is matter of notoriety that in 
London Board Schools the classes number 
seventy, eighty, and ninety children. I knowa 
young girl of fifteen leaving a private school in 
the provinces, not having even attained to its 
first class, who was given a class of fifty infants 
in a National school, without an iota of training 
or experience ; and this was less than five years 


cence, will not permit a doctor to acquire the | ago.” 

skill requisite in his profession. By her earnest | Miss Hughes made a gesture of despair, “ If 
labour, by admirable methods now getting to, we teachers only understood our work better, 
be known and valued, Miss Hughes has helped | we should know that it was impossible to do 
to create as well as to supply a demand for | our work well except under good conditions, 
trained teachers. | and that one necessary condition is a class of the 


Tight size. We have been discussing a good deal 
lately the size of an ideal class, and my own view 
is that in an ideal school each child could belong 
to three classes; that once during the week she 
would spend five minutes alone with her teacher, 
and therefore be in a class of one; that most of 
the teaching would be carried on in a class of 
fifteen, and that very occasionally for the 
juniors, and more frequently for the seniors, the 
pupil would attend a larger class—say of sixty— 
a continuation of many classes. I think we want 
the inspiration of large numbers and the lecture 
form of teaching, which is more or less inevit- 
able with large numbers, unless you have 
mechanical catechising. We want also the in- 
dividual coaching, and lastly, but chiefly, the 
small class of about fifteen—large enough for a 
certain amount of emulation, small enough for 
a certain amount of individual work. Of course, 
there are many difficulties in the way, and 
parents do not yet understand it is worth 
while to pay higher fees so as to get smaller 
classes; but they will understand shortly, I 
believe.” 

“1 understand, Miss Hughes, that there is no 
private practising school attached to the Train- 
ing School.” 

“That is true, and it was a grief to me that 
we could not afford one when the College was 
started. I now look upon it as the greatest 
blessing. Usually the children of a practising 
school develop some unpleasant traits as a 
result, We have had to find our practising 
ground in fourteen public and private schools in 
Cambridge, embracing some 1,700 children of 
all ages, different classes, both sexes. The chil- 
dren regard it as a pleasure to get lessons from 
the college students—something to look forward 
to. We have two National Schools, the Boys’ 
Grammar School, the Perse High School, an 
evening continuation school, and several good 
private schools.” 

‘Of course they pay for your services ?” 

“Never. If we were to accept money—and 
it has been offered us—the relationship would 
be different. In the Perse High School for Boys 
the head-master has engaged a student of ours 

as permanent mistress for the little boys.” 

“And do your students get any advantage 
from being in a University town ?” 

‘Yes. Students may attend certain lectures 
to observe the methods of the lecturers, provided 
they have previously studied the subjects. 
Sometimes a student gives an advanced lesson, 
and a lecturer will attend to criticise her. Then 
there are three courses on pedagogy given yearly 
by the University free to undergraduates, which 
we may attend on payment of fees.” 

- «What a great shame! as a school-girl would 
phrase it.” 

“Considering feminine poverty, we are dis- 
posed to think it is a little hard.” 

“Perhaps it was to mark ‘those indelible 
differences of faculty and function’ on which 
Mr, Asquith enlarged a while back, and which 


your countryman, Principal Jones (of Cardiff 


University) pulverised so finely. I have been 
told that you at one time thought women should 
not be politically enfranchised, and that now you 
hold a different opinion.” 

“ Yes, I did at one time think that the com- 
munity would be best served if women con- 
tinued to develop, and receive enfranchisement 
later. Now, I regard enfranchisement as a 
means to development, as a necessity for women. 
It was once my duty with several others, both 
men and women, to press upon a Member of 
Parliament a question connected with Welsh 
education. I shall never forget the manner in 
which he waived the women aside, intimating 
that they did not count. And he was right. 
Until women are enfranchised, they don’t count. 
Their numbers, opinions, capacity go for 
nothing.” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


“ Are you in favour of the disestablishment 
of the Welsh Church P ” 
“ Asa Welsh Churchwoman,I am. We are 
infinitely indebted to Nonconformist ministers 
for the service they have rendered Wales, and 
they have cause for discontent. The Welsh 
Church will have a much better chance in Wales 
when it is disestablished. I have no fear but 
that its members will support it financially, as 
generously as the Welsh Nonconformists -con- 
tribute towards their ministers and chapels.” 

Too much can hardly be said in favour of the 
social life of the College. Students keep in touch 
with the world by means of a constant flow of 
visitors and ex-students, now battling with life 
on their own accounts. 2 It is not a case of 
visitors being the Principal’s private property, 
but College property ; thus’ I was invited to tea- 
drinkings in pleasant, . bed-sitting-rooms, with 
charming outlook on the University cricket 
ground, to a corridor cocoa, a form of dissipation 
into which the College bursts out on Saturday 
evening, and to a musical soirée; students took 
me to church, to Dr. Brent’s lecture, to drill. In- 
deed I put in three hard days’ work at Cambridge. 
I followed class-work for many hours, and was 
genuinely interested in the system by which a 
student is taught to teach. 

Later, Miss Hughes took me round the hand- 
some new buildings. When the right wing is 
complete, there will be room for fifty students. 
The main building, of substantial red brick and 
excellent design, is three stories high. The left 
wing is only two, great height having been 
given the large lecture hall on the ground floor, 
and the dining-hall, capable of dining seventy, 
just above it. The hitchens are on the second 
floor, and communicate with the dining-room by 
a hatch. Where the right. wing will ultimately 
arise are two corrugated iron buildings, one for 
classes, another for gymnastics, dubbed by 
students, “tin tabernacles.” The grounds, not 
yet quite finished, embrace tennis-courts, and 
hockey ground. Altogether, the College is both 
handsome and suited to its purpose. 

C. 8S. BREMNER. 
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tude for the first time. Need I say it was the 
Crusade that opened before me, as before ten 
thousand other women, this wide, “ effectual 
door?” It was in Pittsburg, the summer after 
the Crusade. Greatly had I wished to have a 
part in it, but this one experience was my first 
and Jast in “ going out with a praying band.” A 
young teacher from the public schools whose 
custom it was to give an hour twice each week 
to crusading, walked arm in arm with me. Two 
school ma’ams together, we fell into the proces- 
sion behind the experienced campaigners. On 
Market Street we entered a saloon, the proprietor 
of which, pointing to several men who were 
fighting in the next room, begged us to leave, 
and we did so at once, amid the curses of the 
bacchanalian group. Forming in line on the 
curbstone’s edge in front of the saloon, we knelt, 
while an old lady, to whose son that place had 
proved the gate of death, offered a prayer full of 
tenderness and faith, asking God to open the 
eyes of those who, just behind that screen, were 
selling liquid fire and breathing curses on His 
name We rose, and what a scene was there! 
The sidewalk was lined by men with faces 
writtea all over and interlined with the record 
of their sian and shame. Soiled with the “slime 
from the muddy banks of time,” tattered, dis- 
hevelled, there was not a sneering look or a rude 
word or action from any one of them. Most of 
them had their hats off; many looked sorrowful, 
some were in tears, and standing there in the 
roar and tumult of that dingy street, with that 
strange crowd looking into our faces and a heart 
stirred as never until now by human sin and 
shame, I joined in the sweet Gospel song : 


«¢ Jesus the water of life will give, 
Freely, freely, freely !” 


Just such an epoch as that was in my hfe, 
has the Crusade proved to a mighty army of 
women in “every land.” Does anybody think 
that, having learned the blessedness of carrying 
Christ’s Gospel to those who never come to 
church to hear the messages we are all com- 
manded to “go tell,” we shall ever lay down this 
work? Not until the genie of the Arabian 
Nights crowds himself back into the fabulous 
kettle whence he escaped by ‘expanding his 
pinions in nebulous bara ”—not until then! 
To-day and every day they go forth on their 
beautiful errands, the ‘“‘ Protestant nuns ” who 
a few years ago were among the “ anxious and 
aimless” of our crowded population, or who 
belonged to trades and professions over-full, and 
with them go the women fresh from the sacred 
home-hearth and cradle-side, wearing the halo 
of these loving ministries. If you would find 
them, go not alone to the costly churches which 
now (welcome their voices, while to those who 
are “at ease in Zion” they gently speak of the 
great whitened harvest, but go to blacksmith 
shop and billiard hall, to public reading-room 
and waiting-room, to the North End in Boston, 
Water Street, New York, the coffee houses of 
Philadelphia, the friendly inns of Cleveland, the 
Woman’s Temperance Room, of Cincinnati and 
Willard Hall, Chicago, and you will find the 


OUR CRUSADE DAYS. 


By Frances E. WILzarp. 


Tae closing exercises recently held in the Crusade 
Church in Hillsboro, Ohio, mark an epoch in the 
history of reform movements. They were pre- 
sided over by our beloved Mother Thompson, 
who led the first praying band, and, although 
the Crusade Bible was absent in attendance at 
the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention, the “ Magna 
Charta Psalm” was read, the Battle Hymn, 
“Give to the winds thy fears,” was sung, and 
the way in which God has led his great army ia 
the twenty-two years that have now intervened 
since the Crusade was thrillingly recounted. 
The Crusade Church is by this time a thing of 
the past, its great age made it necessary that it 
should be replaced by a modern edifice, but it 
stands, and will for ever stand brave and stead- 
fast in the memories of the “women who 
publish the glad tidings, and are a great host” | glad tidings declared by the new “ apostolic 
in the work for God and Home and Native | succession” dating from the Pentecost of the 
Land. It is hoped that at some future time a | Crusade. 
drinking fountain may be erected near the site 
of the Crusade Church, and we believe the 
children of Ohio would gladly help contribute 
the amount to place Miss Anna Gordon's“ Little | week. They were addressed by Lady Henry 
Cold Water Girl” on that historic spot. It is | Somerset, who gave them an affectionate greeting 
proposed to duplicate this statue in leading ;on Miss Willard’s behalf, and Madame 
cities the world over, and nothing is truer than Ven Jathe Sterling, who was in her best heey 
that no such movement would ever have been | G7 es Whitcomy Riley 4 0tye casbolic 
dreamed of hed aie the: wemen Bone dovtls on 8 | Total Mebrerioe Society, 800 ‘strong, also had a 
snowy wintry morning to pray and plead in the picnic in the Priory grounds last week. These, 
dramshops of their own home-village. with the recent fetes in honour of Mr. Somerset's 
Never can I forget the day on which I met the | birthday, have made the old home a scene of 
great unwashed, untaught, ungospelled multi-! pleasure to many. 


ee eee 


The Rope Walkers’ Union, headed by Mrs. 
Amie Hicks, spent a day at Reigate Priory last 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


For some years past the Manx women have 
been able to vote for the election of members to 
the House of Keys; but last week, in the elec- 
tion of Mr. E. T. Christian asa representative of 
Glenfaba in the House, they acted as the pro- 
posers and assentors of the member elected. 

* * *# 

Another instance of a woman voting at the 
General Election was that of South Manchester, 
where Mrs. Webster voted for the Marquis of 
Lorne. . 


heard, and ourselves have — —— men in 

us circumstances, who a! marriage 
oceans their wives to unbind their feet. 
There has been for some years at Amoy a Chinese 
society called appropriately enough, ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Foot Society.” And in various direc- 
tions the strenuous efforts of missio eh 
pecially of American missionaries, seem 

: the number of women of undoubtedly 
respectable character, and of natural sized feet. 
There is, however, much room for effort yet. At 
this momentthere are millions of little girls suffer- 
ing in body and soul from this atrocious custom. 
Many foreigoers associate s0 little with Chinese 
that they have not been kept awake at night by 
the stifled sobs of little gir But it is no un- 
common ces for a mother to get up and beat 
the poor child of seven or eight for thus disturb- 
ing her. There are missionary ladies who 
could relate how they have themselves seen three 
strong women holding down a little girl by force 
to compel her to submit to this slow torture. Is it 
impossible for the child's soul not to suffer almost 
more than her poor feet at meeting with such in- 
human treatment from her own mother? One 
of the strongest Chinese arguments against foot- 
binding is its hardening effect upon the heart. 
There is a Chinese proverb: for every pair of 
small feet there has been shed a kang full of 


At an examination held recently for the office 
of library cataloguer and library clerk to the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, D. C., 
out of the thirty applicants for the former 
position, all of the men failed to pass, while only 
five out of the sixteen women did so. Of the 
ten applicants for the latter, eight men failed 
and two women passed. Although Secretary 
Morton wanted men for the places, he was 
moved by these results to change his mind, and 
appointed Miss E. B. Wales, of Chicago, clerk, 
and Miss G. F. Leonard, of the Albany State 
Library, cataloguer. 

* * # 


Two women of New York—Miss Alice J. 
Hands and Miss Mary N. Gannon—have for 
some time past been endeavouring to solve the 
problem of sanitary ten.ment-houses. In order 
to thoroughly study the . ubject, they took upon 
themselves the duties of health inspectors, and 
took up their residence in a very poor tenement 
district. Asa result of tieir investigations, the 
are now about to erect a woman’s hotel, wi 
model plumbing and ventilation, also a studio 
building. 


* & & 


During the last three months the women 
factory inspectors—Miss Abrahams, Miss Patter- 
son, ae ane, and Miss Anderson—have been 

rosecu & very vigorous campaign. The 
jure undertaken no ride than aisty tue prin 
cutions. Out of this number, twenty-nine cases 
of overtime are against dressmakers. 


+ & + 


Women journalists will be interested in the 
case of Miss Annie B. Maguire and her sister, 
who sued Messrs. Mecredy and Kyle, printers 
and publishers of the Social Review, Dublin, for 
three months’ salary in lieu of notice. ‘ One of 
these ladies,” says the Irish Times, ** had charge 
of the ‘Dress and Fashion’ department, and 
furnished the news which came under that 
heading in the paper, and the other acted in a 
like capacity with regard to the ‘ Decorative Art’ 
department and news columns. The engage- 
ments of both ladies were terminated with a 
day’s notice, when they received letters from 
the defendants relieving them of their responsi- 
bilities from that date, and telling them that no 
further contribution from them would be 
required. The plaintiffs claimed that they were 
entitled to three months’ notice, or three months’ 
salary. .The defendants disputed that conten- 
tion. Mr. Stodart, Chairman of the Dublin 
District of Journalists, said that by professional 
custom in the provinces the plaintiffs were 
entitled to three months’ notice. If employed 
in London they would be entitled to six months’ 
notice. The Recorder said that three months’ 
notice was due to the ladies, and he would give 
a decree for that amount.” 

* * % 

Lord George Hamilton, on resigning his seat 
as Chairman of the School Board last Took; was 
not unappreciative of the work of women on 
that y. He said “he had never had the 
pleasure of being associated with: ladies in an 
administrative capacity before, and he should 
like to say there was no part of the work which 
was more effectively performed, where authorit 
was better maintained, and the amount of wor 
done in the time consumed was greater than in 
those committees upon which the ladies served.” 

* # * 

The first instalment of the new “ Woman’s 
Bible” was printed last month in the Times- 
Herald of Chicago. This stupendous task is 


being carried out by Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, 
of that city. 


* & & 


The Countess Schimmelmann, formerly a lady- 
in-waiting at the court of Berlin, addressed the 
working men of Copenhagen the other day, and | tears. We all of us get accustomed to the evil 
announced that she intended to sell her large | in China. We shrug our shoulders, when we 
villa near the Danish capital and devote the | hear that in such and such a fire a small- 
proceeds to the poor. She had lived, she said, | footed woman was burnt to death. We notice 
in the palace of an Emperor, and in the huts of | her tottering footsteps, and decline in Shangai 
fishermen, and she had become convinced that | at all events, to entrust our children to one so 
the poor are happier than the millionaires. unsteady, not by pair kp by art, Be ‘if we 

* & * pause toconsider the physical suffering and incon- 
* ut : venience caused daily by such a custom, do not 
ore eae Teron aati | the sufferings by the Japanese war sink into 
by a Russian philosopher, Professor Sarkeche- | insignificance by ee ‘a 
vitch, who, in the Voprosy Filosofye, says “that | In China we see a race that Pel ep aaa 
intellectual force is in direct ratio to the weight, | than any other with the sarge arp 
not only of the brain, but also of the spinal | Barring the making of shoes and the suckling o 
marrow. In the following table will be found children, what is the work of the women of 
the comparative intellectual value of different | China? Certainly not house cleaning. That is 
species of animals : The crocodile, 1 ; the rooster, | left to the men, and, as anyone who has stayed 
15; the pigeon, 2°65 ; the sheep and the horse, | 12 4 Chinese inn knows to his cost, that is done 
2 the Eat 3 the dog 16 tho clopant, It; | one te a iy Poti we el 
; . ° ae ’ 
the chimpanzee, 11; man, 49; woman, 50. peobabl . discuss some day, when we have quite 
= * satisfactorily ascertained the sphere of women, 

For the first time in Belgium parliament has | certainly house cleaning does not seem to be 
been asked to consider a bill for the enfranchise- part of it. The chapel of a convent and the 
ment of women. The member who supported | chapel of a monastery sufliciently illustrate the 
the motion pointed to the twelfth and thirteenth | difference between men and women in this 
centuries, when unmarried women in Bouillon 


respect. But naturally the women of China 

and Luxemburg had their vote and representa- | cannot clean up tottering on their heels, with 

tion in the municipal life of the day. generally dirty hands marking whatever they 
** * 


stand near, as they = on to a door or a 
At the Erfurt meeting of the Evangelical Social | *#ble to support themse ves, 
Congress, in Cemaanye & woman a invited to| And, poor things, what can they do to free 
speak in discussion. This was so very unusual | themselves? Has any woman ever heard from 
astep that when Frau Dr. Grauck-Kuhne, of | # Chinese woman one word in support of foot 
Berlin, got up, the suspense of the first few | binding? All that they say is that they cannot 
moments was very great. find husbands for their daughters unless they 
bind their feet. And so imbued is the mind of 
the children with this idea, that, unless it is 
sought to bind their feet very sinall, or they are 
very painful, they try to do it for themselves or 
for one another, just as little boys purloin cigars 
and smoke surreptitiously, quite undeterred by 
the attacks of sickness that nearly every man 
recollects as the effects of his first cigar. Chil- 
dren long to be like others. Their mothers fear 
the consequences of their being unlike the 
others. Men, too, probably fear to choose as 
wives those who are not quite comme il faut in 
the matter of feet. It is a vicious circle which 
can but be broken through by a vigorous agita- 
tion and powerful awakening of national feeling. 
And in this foreign ladies could be largely in- 
strumental. It only needs united action and a 
determined effort, and every woman in China 
might be put in possession of the fact that there 
are acknowledged arguments against foot bind- 
ing, and already in various parts of the empire 
go far small but distinct evidences that men— 
Chinese men—are beginning to dislike it. Let 
the woman but once believe this, and foot bind- 
ing, skilful and ingenious as it is, will be one of 
the forgotten arts, spoken of as we in England 


THE INABILITIES OF 
CHINESE WOMEN. 


WHEN considering the decadence of the once so 
great Chinese race, one of the first and most ohvi- 
ous causes to the mind of the foreigner is the foot 
binding of the women. How can the men bebrave, 
where the women from generation to generation 
are cripples! In the west of China, where foot 
binding is more general, we are at once struck 
by the yet greater want of manliness in the 
men. And to us the connection seems self evi- 
dent. But to the Chinese mind doubtless this 
way of looking at things possesses much of the 
nature of a post hoc therefore propter hoc argu- 
ment, And it would probably be as difticult to 
convince the ordinary young Chinaman that his 
own effeminacy was in anyway due to the small 
feet of his mother and great, great grandmother 
as to convince an English masher that there 
was anything unwholesome about the tiny waist 


* & & 


Madame de Navarro (Miss Mary Anderson) 
expects to publish her autobiography in the 
autumn. This book will give a very vivid 
account of her early struggles on the American 
stage. The Realm says: “She made her first 
appearance at Louisville, in Kentucky, in 

ovember 1875, when she was only sixteen. 
On that occasion she played Juliet, a pretty 
daring part for a novice of her age. She made 

er first appearance in London at the Lyceum in 
1883, and her beauty and personal charm won 
her much favour. As an actress she was never 
more than mediocre, but there was something 


very winning in her impersonation of Parthenia, 
for example.” 


* * # 
The Rev. Augusta J. Chapon, the pastor of a 


church in Omaha, Neb., is said to be the only 
Woman in the world who bears the title of a 


octor of Divinity. In early life she was a | of the girl that takes his fancy. talk now of the torture of the boot, one and by 
exiled but heah srenclivg in 1859, was There are, however, evidences that here and | no means the least of the cruel punishments of 
ordai 


ned in 1863, and has preached more than 


there the young men of China are awakening to 
,000 sermons. 


what we now call the Dark Ages !—A Leader in 
the disadvantages of the custom. We have 


the ‘‘ Daily Gazette,” Shanghai 
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As to the woman question involved in the 
discussion brought out by the resolution, there 
are several points to be noted. First there 
is the anomalous position of the venerable Dr. 
Jenkins, who, in opposing the resolution, 
made some very contradictory statements 
regarding women. He granted that as 
class-leaders, deaconesses, and teachers, their 
gentleness, their Christlike spirit—* which 
men might well envy ”—gave exceptional 
power to their mini-trations, and opened 
doors to Christianity that were barred to 
men. He stated also his belief that women 
were in no wise inferio# to men, -instancing his 
labours in India to prove their perfect equality 
with men—and yet he confessed that he 
looked with terror (!) on the admission of 
women to the Annual Conference, believing 
that it would “ change their Methodism and 
deteriorate it.” The italics are ours, because 
the expression is so equivocal that we are left 
to wonder whose Methodism is to be changed 
and deteriorated —that of the women admitted 
to the Conference, or that of the Conference, 
because of the admission of those whose 
Christly gentleness men might envy, 


synods, such an election would serve the best 
interests of the work of God. 

Strange to say, in the discussion which 
followed, among the many reasons why 
women should or should not be so elected, 
the arguments for and against, there seems 
to have been an utter ignoring of this last 
very important clause. 

There was plenty of discussion as to 
whether women really wanted “to go to Con- 
ference ;” whether John Wesley, if he were 
here, would approve of their doing so ; whether 
women were competent to truly represent 
Methodism in the Conference ; whether the 
modesty of women would not be made to suff sr 
and shrink thereby ; whether it would not be 
introducing them into ecclesiastical strife ”— 
a sad admission—but not a word as to the 
rights of local bodies to do the work of God as 
they think necessary to its best interests, not 
an argument for the great membership, two- 
thirds women, which may conscientiously 
decide that the lay delegate who will best 
represent their faithful labours among the 
poor, among the heathen, and in the homes 
of the parisb, is some woman who is in touch 
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was made by a younger member of the 
Assembly, who confessed himself uttering bis 
maiden speech in that body. We believe he 
will live to regret such placing of himself on 
record, but he ought to be forgiven for the 
sake of the youthful frankness with which 
he “gave away” the real underlying issue in 
the controversy when he said, ‘‘ Hvery woman 
that comes here will displace a man.” 

The ingenuousness of his appeal, “ Is this 
what you want, brethren?” and the honest 
Noes which followed, show that there is virtue, 
if not bravery, left in the august body. This 
decides, too, the doubt as to whether the 
Conference plumes itself on its ability or its 
masculinity. 

In another phrase this gentleman was not 
so happy. After quoting the Hon. John 
Bright and his opinion, that “to introduce 
women into the strife of political life would 
be a great evil to them,” he expresees his own 
opinion that ecclesiastical strife would be 
quite as dangerous, and he would save them 
from it by not allowing District Synods to 
send them as lay representatives, whenever in 
their judgment the election of women would 
«serve the best interests of the work of 
God.” 


Order the Current Number of your Local News. 
agent, and ses if you like tt. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 
By MARSHALL AND Sons, 125, Fleet Street. 
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LOCAL VETO IN METHO- 
DISI. 


Pursuant to the appointment of last year’s 
‘Wesleyan Conference the committee that 
hhas considered the matter of the election of 
women as lay-delegates to the annual repre. 
sentative meeting of Methodism, presented 
its report last week to the assembly in 
Plymouth. 

The following resolution, which embodied 
the work of the committee, was proposed by 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and was voted 
down by 187 to 169 votes : 

The committee, having considered in all its 
bearings the question of the telection of women 
representatives to the Conference, reports that, 
in its judgment, it is not probable many women 
will be so elected; but in view of the great 
‘services which women render to Methodism, of 
the increasing activity of women in all spheres 
of life, and of the fact that women are already 
eligible for every other lay office in the Church, 
the committee recommends that, after due pro- 
coss of legislation, the Conference should permit 
the election of a woman representative to the 
Conference, when in the judgment of any 
District Synod such an election would serve the 
pest interests of the work of God. 

It is, as was stated by the chairman of the 
committee, a very moderate resolution indeed. 
It is a sort of local option measure, giving 
power to certain subordinate bodies to elect 
women as laydelegates to the annual Confer- 
ence, not whenever certain women desire to 
go to the Conference, but whenever in the 
judgment of any one of those subordinate 


through them, to their constituencies, the 
power to do that which, in their belief, ‘‘ will 
serve the best interests of the work of God.” 

It is not therefore a woman's question 
properly, but a question of how long, and 
how far the ravk and file of Methodism as 
represented in its lower councils, will tolerate 
the enforced restriction and denial of its just 
demands. What raison d’etre has any church, 
any denomination, save to serve the best 
interests of the work of God ; and what right 
has any body of officials or representatives 
in church or denomination, to deny the 
utmost privilege and opportunity for such 
service ? 

The question is a serious one, and it is 
the uppermost question developed by the 
action of the Wesleyan Conference last: week 
at Plymouth. The work of God committed 
to human hands is a tremendous respon- 
sibility, and woe to him who allows it to be 
limited by prejudice and the monopoly of 
power. The majority against the resolution, 
we are bound to say, was a small one, and 
there are 169 members of the Assembly who 
believe in the rights and privileges of local 
bodies, as well as the admission of women as 
lay members with themselves. We believe, 
however, that had this view of local option 
been presented in any argument to the Con- 
ference, a far larger majority would have 
been gained for the resolution than was 
given against it. For Methodism has ever 
been the home of a democratic spirit that 
brooks but ill any limitation or abridgement 
of natural right ; and John Wesley went so 
far in this direction as to call his followers 
out of a church where, in his pinion, the 
best interests of the work of God were not 
regarded as paramount to all precedent and 
canon. 


“Tis true, tis pity, 

And pity ’tis, ’tis true,” 
that the strife ecclesiastical does exist ; how- 
ever, who knows but these fearful souls may 
see it abate, and finally disappear when “ the 
gentleness of spirit and the Christly manner,” 
which Dr. Jenkins says the men might envy, 
is introduced, not to its own harm, but to the 
assembly’s greatest good ? Strifethere must 
always be, on the part of Christ's followers, 
for He Himself says He came not to bring 
peace, but a sword; but let it be His own 
strife with evil, into which He was uot 
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nT 
afraid to admit the women of Gallilee, even 
though it culminated in a “ bitter cross.” 

What do the women of Methodism say to 
this ruling? We should be glad to hear 
from all sides of the question. Let them 
express themselves frankly in our columns 
on the fate of ecclesiastical local option, and 
the merits of the case. 


———————————— 


lynchings. We do not refer to the 
barbarisms especially pertaining to the 
South, for it is well known that white men 
in the West are not unfrequently lynched 
for horse-stealing, outrages upon women, 
and murder—these three being the crimes 
most likely to occur “‘on the border.” As a 
matter of fact, it was because a judge named 
Lynch, who lived in the far West, favoured 
the summary punishment of men who com- 
mitted these crimes, that the term lynching 
came into se. 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 


“DO EVERYTHING.” 
By Frances E. WIttarp. 


Every profession has its text-books. The big 
brown tomes stand as monuments of legal study 
and research; the shelves of the medical man 
are filled with folios; the student of literature 
has his library; but philanthropy alone has 
hitherto been thought outside the world of 
study. Good doing has been haphazard, and 
only lately do we realise that we must work 
after a plan, as carefully studied, as deeply 
thought out as that of any of the recognised 
professions. 

Miss Willard in her little book “Do Every- 
thing ” strikes the key-note when she says in her 
admirable chapter on organisation— 


Alone we can do little. Separated, we are 
units of weakness ; but aggregated we become 
batteries of power. Agitate, educate, organise ; 
these are the deathless watchwords of success, 
The fingers of the hands can do little alone, but 
correlated into a fist they become formidable. 
The plank borne here and there by the sport of 
the wave is an image of imbecility, but frame a 
thousand planks of heart of oak into a hulk, put 
in your engine with its heart of fre, fit out your 
ship and it shall cross at a right angle those 
same waves, to the port it has purposed to attain. 
We want all those like-minded with us, who 
would put down the dram-shop, exalt the home, 
redeem manhood, and uplift womanhood, to join 
hands with us for organised work according to a 
ho It took the allied armies to win at 

aterloo, and the alcohol Napoleon will capitu- 
late to a no less mighty army. 

This manual will be invaluable in all kinds 
of reform work; but especially to the thousands 
the world over who are banded together against 
all poisons that steal away the brain, and to 
every individual who wishes to understand the 
underlying principles that govern the greatest 
organised force of women in our day. Refer- 
ring in her preface to the name the has given 
her little volume, Miss Willard says: 


A one-sided movement makes one-sided advo- 
cates. Virtues, like hounds, hunt in packs. 
Total abstinence is not the crucial virtue in life 
that excuses financial crookedness, defamation 
of character, or habits of impurity. The fact 
thatone’s father was, and one’s self is, a brightand 
shining light in the total abstinence galaxy, does 
not give one # vantage ground for high-handed 
behaviour toward those who have not been 
trained to the special virtue that forms the 
central idea of the temperance movement. We 
have known persons who, because they “had 
never touched a drop of liquor,” eet themselves 
up as if they belonged to a royal line, but whose 
tongues were as biting as alcohol itself, and 
whose narrowness has no competitor, save a 
straight line. But all-round movement can 
only be carried forward by all-round advo- 
cates; a scientific age requires the study 
of every subject in its correlations. It was 
once supposed that light, heat and electricity 
were wholly separate entities ; it is now believed, 
and practically proved, that they are but differ- 
ent modes of motion. Standing in the valley, 
we look up and think we see an isolated mouu- 
tain ; climbing to its top we see that it is but 
one member of a range of mountains, many of 
them of well-nigh equal altitude. 

After relating the early history of the Crusade 
movement in America and its organised out- 
come, and detailing the growth of the society, 
she describes how the concept of the world’s 
work came to her. Chinatown in San Francisco 
had given her an object lesson in the result of 
occidental avarice and oriental degradation. 


We should cease saying “the trade,” and 

call it “the protected trade.” The White 
Hart Idn at Reigate is a case in point. 
Justice Chitty declares that Lady Henry 
‘Somerset has no right to let her ecruples hold 
her from renewing the license to sell liquor. 
She ia forced by law to receive money from 
the open bar, and to give her signature to a 
legal document authorising the continuance of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors although she is 
President of the Women’s Temperance Society 
of England. The landowner in Scotland may 
evict the crofter ; Lord Salisbury may decline 
to let the Wesleyans build a church on his 
domain; but Lady Henry Somerset must 
license a liquor selling hotel whether she will 
or not. Verily in these days “‘ the protected 
trade” is the name by which Bung’s money- 
making method may be most truthfully de- 
scribed. 


It is well known that Tue Woman's 
SicnaL has steadily maintained--ever since 
the subject came prominently forw —that 
nations may do much to put down ching 
by passing resolutions against this brutal 
method of punishment, and we expect always 
to do our part to help hasten the coming of 
the better day, when lynchings of all sorts 
shall have become not only impossible but 
unthinkable throughout the world. 


The heartrending news from China carries 
grief and misery to many ac English home. 
Not only the friends of the tortured and 
massacred missionaries are plunged in deepest 
sorrow, but the missionary workers every- 
where are bowed with suffering under this 
fearful calamity. All England mourns the 
work of Chinese barbarism and the disaster 
to the cause of missions. But from the last 
letters of the brave missionaries, one may 
see how nobly they stood at their post, the 
women even grieving that they were not 
men to stand for the defence of the little 
mission station. The martyr spirit of 
all ages is as alive to-day as ever, and these 
heroic souls swell the roll-call of the saviours 
of humanity. But what will be Christian 
England’s attitude to savage China? This 
question is vital above all, for on its answer 
depend the lives of hundreds of missionaries 
still in peril. 


It is a cheering indication that Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, : has 
notified the Government in South Africa that 
the Home Government will not allow the sale 
of liquors in Bechuanaland. We learn that 
the Colonial Government has had a hot 
debate, claiming that England would never 
think of putting such a restriction upon 
Australia ; but it must be remembered that 
Australia has an established home govern- 
ment, whilo the annexation of this new terri- 
tory enables the Home Government to make 
conditions that it considers important to the 
well-being of the people to be annexed. We 
have often had occasion to express our dissent 
from the position taken by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and for that reason we are the more glad to 
applaud his action in this instance, and “we 
devoutly hope we may have many other 
similar acts of his to chronicle. 


Just before the General Election certain 
brewery companies sent a circular to their 
shareholders urging them, as they valued 
their large dividends, to use their influence 
to defeat the Local Vetoists. Certain nego- 
tiations also were going on immediately before 
the election, for the purchase of a large hotel 
in London. The Unionist majority has led 
the vendors to increase the price by £1,000, 
and this, according to the Dai!y Chronicle, 
has been paid by the purchaser. 


A recent paragraph of ours in which the 
growing curse—at least it seems to us to be 
a growing curse—of brutal behaviour towards 
women and girls in England was compared 
with the brutal lynchings in America seems 
to have been misunderstood. We confess 
ourselves at a loss to comprehend how any 
reader could believe that in the paragraph 
referred to we condoned lynching, since we 
distinctly said that to lynch men who out- 
raged women and childrea in England would 
be a‘ relapse into barbarism.” And in that 
statement we made it clear that we regarded 
the lynchings in America as barbarous. The 
point we wished to make was that the failure 
to convict men who committed these gross 
crimes might conceivably lead to such a 
‘‘relapse,” and we adduced such failures in 
America, extending as they have done over a 
long interval of time and space, as having 
been the probable origin of thes» 1umentable 


One of the most heroic women of our time 
was asked by a Conservative clergyman who 
thought she was “ stepping out of her 
sphere,” ‘‘Were you ever ordained to 
preach?” She answered, ‘No, but I was 
foreordained to preach the Gospel to the 
unsaved.” 


aos 


A “ British Woman” made a characteristic 
remark on hearing how the elections had 
turned out. She said, “ I should dearly love 
to preach from the text, Moses, My servant, 
is dead now, therefore arise and go forward.’ ” 
It is this divine optimis»n that leads the hosts 
of God to victory. 


* A Handbook for the World’s White Kibboners, 
by Frances E. ,Willard. London : Tne White 
Ribbon Company, 33, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C. 
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There was borne in upon my spirit (she 
—") a distinct illumination resulting in this 
solemn purpose. But for the intrusion of the 
sea, the shores of China and the far east would 


be and parcel of our own. We are one 
world of tempted humanity ; the mission of the 
White Ribbon women is to organise the mother- 
hood of the world for the peace and purity, the 
protection and exaltation of its homes. We 
must send forth a clear call to our sisters yonder 
and our brothers, too. We must be no longer 
hedged about by the artificial boundaries of 
states and nations; we must utter as women 
what good and great men long declared as 
their watchword : The whole world is my parish 
and to do good my religion. 

She goes on to relate the development of the 
scheme; the wonderful work accomplished by 
the round-the-world missionaries—Mrs. Leavitt, 
Miss Ackerman, Dr. Kate Bushnell, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Andrew, Miss Alice Palmer, and Mary 
Allen West (who after a few weeks of heroic 
exertion passed away, leaving a memory that is 
hallowed by all good people in the beautiful 
Empire of Japan). She describes the labour 
connected with canvassing names for the great 
Polyglot Petition, a document which is unrivalled 
in the number of its signatures, and the variety 
of languages in which it is endorsed. 

THE WORK NO VISION. 

The work of the White Ribbcn women has 
sometimes been called visionary and unprac- 
tical, The refutation of any such statement is 
to be found in the account given of a young 
minister’s diagnosis of the movement. 


maIn our town, he said, in an _ address 
of welcome given to the W.C.T.0., it is 
quite likely that many do not so much as 
know that there is such reoontr f But what 
does that signify? What matter if the organist 
is invisible so that the music floods the air, and 
stirs the heart? The W.C.T.U. is the skilled 
musician playing upon the keys of public senti- 
ment. Our town knows that somehow there is 
a waking up to the merits of total abstinence and 
prohibition; the dry bones are being shaken ; 
the atmosphere has more elasticity and ozone in 
it; social drinking is at a discount, and license- 
tatee, | not a thing to ba proud of. Let us go 
into the organ loft, and see what stops and keys 
are moving. Ah !—there is the stop of Preven- 
- tion ariel on, and Education also, and Evan- 
gelism, Social Work, Legal Work all dominated 
by the tuneful voz humana of woman’s gentle 
sympathy. ... 
For iostance, here’s my church —a rich toned 
_orchestra of good people, but not attuned to the 
modern temperance movement. “Tap, tap, 
tap,” comes a hand firm but delicate upon my 
study door. In walks the “Superintendent of 
Evangelistic Work” in our W.C.T.U., and in- 
vites me to speak at the next Gospel Meeting, 
down in the waiting room of the railway station. 
Beside her is the ‘‘ Superintendent of Temper- 
ance Literature,” who puts a fresh copy of that 
racy paper the Union Signal upon the study 
table and says, “Please accept this with the 
compliments of our Society, we have subscribed 
for every minister in town ;” she then sugges- 
tively adds, ‘‘And may I leave this Bulletin of 
our White Ribbon publishing house, ninety 
employees, and all women but five?” These 
ladies are introduced by the W.C.T.U. Vice- 
President for my own church, who asks me to be- 
cme “an honorary member,” hands me a leaflet 
on ‘*Unfermented Wine at the Communion 
Table,’ decorously remarking that she ‘‘ wants 
my opinion of it,” and the bright, kindly trio 
retire, not having consumed more than three 
minutes of my time, and not having wounded my 
ecclesiastical dignity. 
MANY-S!DEDNESS, 


In like manner the pastor goes on to tell of 
the work of the Superintendent of Sunday- 
schools; of her efforts to get Temperance 
teaching introduced there; of the Press Super- 
intendent and her interviews with the editor of 
local papers ; of the young women’s work ; and 
at the close of his speech, Miss Willard says :— 


Ono of our modest, self-distrustful women 


whispered, ‘' Whoever knew that we had done 
so much? Why, I feel like a ray of light seen 
through a prism !” 

The duties and qualifications of officers are 
admirably set forth, and invaluable experience 
can b» gained as to the stamp of women needed 
for active and aggressive work in local societies. 

The chapter that deals on departments of 
work is one that should be carefully studied. 
On the principles that it embodies hangs the 
success of the movement among women. It is 
the education thut teaches the proportion and 
adjustment of ono aspect of philanthropy to 
another which alone can give just and accurate 
views as to the importance of remedial or reform 
measures, ‘The White Ribbon Question Box” 


chapter is fallof bright, crisp information on all | good da 


aspects Pf the women’s movement, invaluable to 
workérs ; and the chapters that follow deal with 
every aspect of the practical work in a most 
helpful manner. For example: 


What advantages are to be gained by affiliating 
with the World's W.C.T.U. ? 

They are the same as those which come to a 
company, regiment, or brigade of soldiers from 
belonging to a great general army of the country 
it seeks to defend. It is a principle in nature 
that the greater attracts the less—indeed, by 
this law planets revolve, and the universe is held 
in place. 

EVERYBODY HELPS, 


The advantages are so deeply rooted in the 
constitution and course of nature that to name 
them seems superfluous. By this affiliation 
the expert knowledge and experience that 
have been gained a: the result of untold toil and 
hardship, and unmeasured outlay of time, 
strength and money, by those who have conse- 
crated their lives to the work of reform, are 
carried to the most distant local socicties ; the 
literature of the W.O.T.U. has become very 
specific and invaluable to every local worker. It 
has newspapers, books, pamphlets, leaflets, re- 
sponsive zee ee constituting a manual of arms 
which every soldier must learn in order to be 
efficient in the peaceful war. The oldest, best 
organised, and most successful societies send out 
pulsations of thought, feeling, and purpose along 
the lines of oo to each and every 
auxiliary, and, for that matter, to each indi- 
vidual worker, if that worker chooses to place 
herself in such a position that they can reach 
her. And this she can only do by taking hold 
of hands in a local group which has affiliated to 
a National group which has affiliated to the 
World’s group. There is untold power in this 
sense of solidarity among women devoted to the 
protection of their homes, and to remain outside 
the compact is as much an act of unwisdom as 
for a wage-worker to remain outside the Trades’ 
Union; a voter to remain outside his precinct ; 
or a soldier to set out by himself in the cam- 
paign, expecting to put the enemy to flight. 

Would tt not be well for the ma‘ntenance of the 
Christian character of our Society to admit none 
as voting members who do not belong to the 
Evangelical Christian Church ? 

We do not think so, for the reason that church 
membership is not the truest test of Christian 
character and conduct. Ours is a Christian 
Society, the Bible is its chief corner-stone, 
Christian hymns are sung in all our meetings, 
and prayer is offered; the whole spirit of our 
movement is religious and evangelical, but we 
do not draw the line at church membership. 


THE SPIRIT’S CALL. 


When the praying bands moved on the dram- 
shops, such women fell into line as felt a call in 
their hearts to do so; they were never asked to 
what church they belonged, or whether they 
belonged to any. And when the praying band 
took on the organic and systematic form of the 
W.C.T.U. they were not asked, and we hope 
they never will be. It is a question between 
them and God, and not between them and their 
poor fallible comrades. We desire to help the 
cause of Christian unity, and we believe that 
this is one of the most practicable ways in which 
we can do this, 

Why does theW.C.T.U. appoint Superinten- 
dents instead of Committees ? 


Because it works better. Wehad Committees 
until the Boston Convention. On a certain 
occasion I was appointing a re Committee 
with Mrs. Pearsall Smith (“ H.W.8.”) as Chair. 
man, when she, in her free Quaker way, called 
out, ‘‘If thee wants anything done, just put on 
two other women with me: only let one be a 
permanent invalid, and the other always out of 
town.” The remark was a pithy one, as Mrs. 
Smith's are wont to be, and set several of us 
thinking. By holding one woman responsible 
we get more definite results; she may call as 
many as she pleases to her aid, but we eal only 
with one. 

Why are not men admitted as full members of ' 
this organisation ? 

Because we believe the need which called for 
a separate, organisation: still exists.. If, in the 

towards which we are hastening, 
woman is to take her place side by side with 
man in all of life’s relations, she must fit herself 
for that position. To him has been given the 
training of the ages; to her barely that of a 
quarter-century. We believe our organisation 
exists as did the law, “as a school-mistress,” to 
bring us to that better dawning when “in Christ 
Jesus, there can be neither Jew nor Greek ; bond 
nor free ; male nor female.” 

Is it fair that the honorary members should pay 
double the regular membership fee? 

It is expected that when our brothers join us 
it is in order that they may assist us, especially 
in finances. A man usually has a better hold on 
the business world, and can spare two shillings 
with less self-denial than a woman can spare one. 

“The summing up of the whole” matter, as 
Miss Willard calls her final chapter, contains the 
basic principles upon which all organised work 
must be founded, and well would it be if those 
who lead the associated efforts of women were 
verse din the precepts there laid down. 


THE W.C.T.U. A NOVITIATE. 

Our Women’s Christian Temperance Union is 
a school, not founded in that thought, or for 
that purpose, but sure to fit us for the duties of 
patriots in the realm that lies beyond the hori- 
zon of the coming century. Here we try our 
wings that yonder our flight may be strong and 
steady. Here we prove our capacity for great 
deeds ; there we shall perform them. Here we 
make our experience aud pass ouc novitiate that 
yonder we may calmly take our places and prove 
to the world that what it needeth most was 
‘‘two heads in counsel” as well as “two beside 
the hearth.” When that day comes, the nation 
shall no longer miss as now the influence of: half 
its wisdom, more than half its purity, and nearly 
all its gentleness, in courts of justice and halls 
of legislation. ‘Then shall one code of morals— 
and that the highest—govern both men and 
women; then shall the Sabbath be respected, 
the rights of the poor be recognized, the liquor 
traffic banished, and the home protected from 
all its foes. 

Of the success of the society there can be now 
little doubt. The force of the organisation is 
shown in Australia, Africa, Canada, and America, 
and its methods have quickened the life of our 
English society and doubled its membership. 
The reason is not far to seek; it lies in the 
spirit which throbs through the whole being of 
the World’s Union, and Miss Willard has incar- 
nated this idea in words that should be read, 
pondored and prayed over by women the world 
over. 


As a working hypothesis, no age and no race 
of. men can ever go beyond Christ's simple 
dictum, “‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.” It cometh not by observation—that is, it 
cometh not suddenly, but little by little, imper- 
ceptibly as one particle after another is added to 
one’s stature ; so by every thought, word, and 
deed that kingdom has woven its warp and woof, 
wrought out its wonderful beauty in our own 
breasts. All pure habits, all health and sanity 
of brain, make for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The steady pulse, the calm and quiet thought, 
the splendid equipoise of will, the patient in- 
dustry that forges right straight on and cannot 
be abashed or turned aside—these make for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The helpful hand out- 


stretched to whatsoever beside us may crawl or 
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or cling or climb, is a hand whose very 
aca is part of the dynamic force of the King- 
dom of Heaven. The Spirit of God, by its divine 
alchemy, works in us to transform, to recreate, 
to vivify our entire being, in spirit, soul, and 
pody, until we ourselves incarnate a little section 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. : 

My comrade workers, the deepest billows are 
away out at sea ; they never come in t of 
shore. These waves are like the years o God. 
Upon the shore-line of our earthly life come the 
waves of the swift years—they bound and break, 
and ate no more. But far out upon eternity’s 
bosom are the great, wide, endless waves that 
make the years of God; they never strike upon 
the shore of time. In all the flurry and the 
foam about us, let us bend our heads to listen 
to the great anthem of that far-off sea, for our 
life barques shall soon be cradled there ; we are 
but building here. The launch is not far off, 
and then the boundless ocean of the years of 


God. 


THE GREAT CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOUR CONVENTION. 


Tux following account of the great Convention 
is from the pen of our special correspondent in 
Boston, Mrs. Mary A. Simmon, though taken 
from the columns of the Woman’s Journal. 

“The greatest Convention in the world’s 
history has just closed its sessions in the City of 
Boston. From first to last it has been a wonder 
and a phenomenal success. The weather has 
been fine for the most part, and the streets have 
been thronged with bright, cheery, well-dressed 
delegates to the International Christian En- 
deavour Convention. Their charming good- 
nature and beaming faces have captured every- 
body, and the city has taken on a gracious 
urbanity which one wishes it might retain for 
ever, There has been no smoking in the rear 
seats of the electric cars when the young women 
Endeavourers have been in them, and no chur- 
lishness on the part of conductors and motormen 
when they have been deluged with questions, and 
the delegates have wished to be left at unaccus- 
tomed places. 

‘Women have predominated ; and everywhere 
on the streets, and in the meetings, they have 
been on perfect’ equality with men, who have 
been as delightful to meet as the women. 
Mingle with the crowd wherever you might, and 
your olfactories were not assaulted with the 
odour of tobacco smoke, nor were you sickened 
by tobacco-tainted breaths. From only one 
source has complaint arisen concerning this 
Convention—‘ the saloons have had no patronage 
from this crowd.’ When a saloon-keeper hung 
out a placard, advertising ‘Christian Endeavour 
Punch!’ a policeman compelled its instant with- 
drawal, assuring the proprietor that ‘ if he didn’t 
show more decency, he wouldn’t get a, licence 
another year.’ ; 

“Never were there such thorough and persis- 
tent sight-seers as these young delegates. Every 
moment, when released from the business of the 
Convention, has been given to hunting out the 
historic localities of our old city. Note-book in 
hand, and with materials for taking impressions 
of inscriptions, they have explored the Old South, 
the North Church, Faneuil Hall, King’s Chapel, 
the Granary Burying Ground, Copp’s Hill, 
Boston Stone, Bunker Hill, Concord, Lexington, 
and whatever other localities are famous in 
revolutionary history. The people of Boston 
have learned something concerning the historic 
landmarks of their own city through these dele- 
gates, and for the first time in the lives of most 
of them, have had an opportunity to pass within 
the gates of the Granary Burying Ground. For 
these gates are locked as securely from year’s 
end to year’s end, as if there were danger that 
the noble dead buried there, might migrate to 
some other cemetery, 

“The two immense tents on the common and 


Mechanics’ Hall have been packed to their 
utmost every morning and evening by audiences 
of ten thousand or more, while thousands have 
waited patiently on the outside, hoping for a 
vacancy and trying to hear. The speakers have 
been able men, and sometimes women, from all 
parts of the world, who know how to talk briefly 
and forcibly, their words coming like shot, and 
hitting something every time. 
prodigious. Its mighty volume drowned cornets, 
trumpets and trombones, and deafened one, if in 
the midst of it. 
it was as inspiring as the song of soldiers on a 
march, and reminded one of it. 


happened to glance at my next neighbour, and 
saw that his badge denoted him from Cali- 
fornia. Just beyond was another delegate from 
Australia; then another from South Dakota, 
another from Alaska, then a lady from Con- 
stantinople, and then others from Burmah, 
Persia, Scotland and Japan. 
national Convention indeed, representing a mem- 
bership of 3,000,000. Dr. Clark, the marvellous 
president of this immense body, opened the 
meeting with a question— Will 
object to removing their hats during the ser- 
‘vice P’ 
from the heads of four or five thousand women, 
regardless of the fact that they were gotten up 
expressly for this occasion, and there they sat 
uncovered, as if unaware of it, during the long 
morning service. How the men applauded! It 
was they who had requested this favour of the 
women through Dr, Clark. It is a part of the 
Good Endeavour philosophy “to do unto others 
as you would have them do to you.” 


great meeting, was most interesting. It was 
like a review of troops, or the examination of an 
advanced class by an expert teacher at the end 
of a year of hard work. The questions were 
direct and pointed, and twenty seconds were 
allowed for answers, which came from volun- 
teers from all parts of the tent. 
Rondthaler, from Indianapolis, conducted the 
Parliament—a man alive to the tips of his 
fingers, and running over with wit and humour. 
‘ Young men, now roar like the bulls of Bashan ! 


Committee.’ 
Look-out Committee P’ 
plish the work?’ ‘Suppose that method fails, 
what then?’ ‘What is your last resort?’ and 
so on, until every Endeavourer was instructed in 
the work of that committee, and knew how it 
should be carried on. 
tions of the Missionary Committee, the Tem- 
perance Committee, the Social Committee, the 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL 


The singing was 
But removed a little distance, 


. “Sitting on the platform of Tent Williston, I 


It was an Inter- 


the ladies 


And off went every hat and bonnet 


“The ‘Open Parliament,’ which closed the 


Rev. Mr. 


Young women, scream like the American eagle! 


If you don’t your answers will never reach this 
platform!’ was his unique exhortation. 
heard every answer. 


We 


“He began his examination of the ‘ Look-out 
‘What is the business of the 
‘How do you accom- 


Then followed examina- 


Good Citizenship Committee, and so on through 
the list. ‘How do you carry on the work of 
the Social Committee ?’ was the question. ‘ By 


being social all the time, as well as at soci- 


able.’ ‘By conducting sociables without 
refreshments,’ said another. ‘No, cried Mr. 
Rondthaler, ‘I cannot endorse that. I am a 
man, and like good food, and I am very fond of 
ice-cream.’ Probably every man in the tent 
would have said ‘Amen !’ to Mr. Rondthaler. 
“His examination of the Good Citizenship 
Committee brought out ringing, patriotic 
answers, ‘ How can you promote Good Citizen- 
ship?’ ‘Go to the caucuses and vote at every 
election?’ ‘Never parade in a procession 
where another flag hangshigher than Old Glory!” 
‘ Always stand by the American schoolhouse, 
whether it is little and red, or large and white.’ 
But the answer that brought down the tent ina 
storm of applause came from the Colorado 
delegation, ‘ Give the women the bullot as we 


you have gone! 
Boston again next year. 


before Christmas, affording an op 
which we trust our friends will avail themselves 
for purchasing their Christmas presents. All 
contributions in money or goods will be most 
thankfully received and acknowledged; these 
should be sent to Duxhurst, Reigate, Surrey, 
addressed to the Secretary, and in this connec- 
tion I am requested to ask that only ‘‘ saleable” 
articles may be forwarded—old or broken things 
are useless for this purpose, as it is not a 
‘“ jumble sale.” 
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have done in Colorado, and you will be sure of 
good citizenship !’ 
woman suffragist, and evidently enjoyed the 
furore. 
time when women would be voters, as if it were 
@ sure thing, as it undoubtedly is—even in 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. Rondthaler is himself a 


There were frequent allusions to the 


“The colour-line was wiped out by the Good 


Endeavour Convention. Coloured delegates and 
white delegates sat side by side, with the same 
rights and privileges, They spoke from the 
platform, they sang in the mighty chorus, and 
they sang in quartette. Bishop Arnet, the 
African bishop, and a very able man, presided 
over one of the great meetings, and seemed to 
be as full of wit and alertness as any of the 
white clergymen. 
not forgotten, and the Good Endeavourers will 
send a petition to the Queen of England, and 
the President of the United States imploring 
theie sympathy and! aid in behalf of its perse- 
cuted people. 


Poor hunted Armenia was 


“ Asa rule, [am not fond of conventions, and 


attend them only when compelled by a sense of 
duty. But it wasa grief to me that I could 
not attend the three monster meetings of this 
convention every morning and evening. And I 
resolved to attend one session of every meeting 
held, until I learned that seventy-five were 
appointed for one day, and a hundred and ten 
for the next, 
and gave up the attempt. 


Then I recognised my limitations, 


““ Good-bye, young Endeavourers, we are sorry 
We wish you were coming to 


“Mary A. Livermorx.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARI1 HOTSiE. 


In reply to many lettera of enquiry I may state 
that the informal o 
harbour of refuge for patients suffering from 
inebriety, will shortly be announced ; it is hoped 
that it can bear 


ming of Duxhurst, as a 


ae ge for the end of September. 
A Sale of Work will be held at Duxhurst 


rtunity of 


If we all do something the success of this 


undertaking is secured ; for as we so often sang 
in childhood— 


“ Little drops of water, little grains of sand 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land.” 
The Sidcup ‘‘Y” members have set us a most 


noble example, although they are few in number, 
and I believe, all in service; they have already 
contributed £6 to furnish a room, and are now 
working hard that if possible they may furnish 
another room in the same cottage ! 
saw such labour of love ‘ we thanked God and 
took cou 


When we 


e.” 
A bation of £5 has been forwarded by 


Miss Taylor “ To furnish a room in loving memory 
of Mrs. Mary J. Taylor, an earnest member of 
the executive committee ofthe N.B.W.T.A. Matt. 


x. 8; Prov. xxxi. 26, 28.” This donation. was 
accidentally omitted from last week’s list. 

And now, dear friends, may Task that you will 
each make this work a special subject of prayer, 
remembering that “except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it ”"?2—Your 
loving fellow-worker, 

SaraH J. ANDERSON Brown. 


Miss Helen Potter, with whom we had an 
interview last week, has given a drawing-room 
entertainment at Southport that is highly spoken 
of by those who had the pleasure of being present. 
Any applications for Miss Potter's help may be 
gent to Memorial Hall, care of Miss Helen . 
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PUNDITA RAMABAI’S SCHOOL. | 
Taz Ramabai Association in the United States 
at its annual meeting in March repurted the pros- 
perity of the school for high caste Hindoo widows, 
in spite of the continuous opposition of those who 
are unfriendly to the higher education of helpless 
child-widows. Dr. Lyman Abbott, who is now the 
president of the American Association, makes a 
strong appeal in the name of humanity, and forthe 
sake of the love with which Pundita Ramabai 

.has.so generously endowed her undertaking, 
that support be given her by yearly pledges, and 
in pavwent of her newly acquired indebtedness 
for the farm which she has secured at a great 
advantage. There are now fifty-seven pupils in 

the Sharadi Sadana—forty-three widows, four- 
teen non-widows—the number of widows steadily 
increasing, of non-widows as + teadily decreasing. 

. Thirty-nine of the gicls are Brahmans, eight 
Kshatriyas, ten Vaisyas, all high caste. The 
number of Anglo-vernacular standards in the 
school is six, to which the matriculation standard 
will be added in June. For this an experienced 
English teacher is engaged, and Ramabai hopes 
that another year several of the pupils will 
successfully pass the examination. To the 
higher standards Marathi and Sanskrit are 
taught outside of the school hours. 

If a school of fifty girls, coming from homes 
of comfort and plenty, surrounded from infancy 
with Christian influences, with tender, loving 
care, whose sweet memories are of a mother's 
kiss and a mother’s prayer—if these require the 
constant, patient watchfulness of a teacher, 
causing her many an anxious hour, what shall 
be said of Ramabai and her pupils? 

The influences with which they have been 
surrounded jare the influences of ignorance, 
superstition, and idolatry. The word “home” 
has had no sweet meaning for them. Hunger and 
thirst have been their portion, blows have been 
their caresses, and curses the mother’s prayer. 
Undisciplined, unloved. unhappy, they have no 
memories of a joyous girlhood. Such are many 
who seek the shelter of the Sharadé Sadana. 
The words that involuntarily spring to one’s lips 
in attempting to chide, soothe, and guide one of 
these girls in her wilful moods must not be 
spoken, lest they be construed into proselytising 
intentions. How many anxious days and nights, 
how many tears, they have caused Ramabai, how 
many midnight prayers have gone up to the 
Father for these her children, the Father only 
knoweth. But her patience is inaxhaustible, her 
love the unselfish, unbounded love of a true 
mother, and her courage is indomitable. To us 
the task of training these girls might well seem 
a hopeless one ; but Ramabai looks beneath the 
surface ; she sees the rich germ in their natures 
and the great possibilities before them, and she 
puts her whole heart into the work of uplifting 
them. Day and night she is their constant com- 
panion, for she occupies the dormitory with 
them. Sitting in her room or walking in the 
garden, they are at her feet or by her side. 
And is it strange that they almost worship her ? 
She is opening a new world for them—a world 
of beauties they had never before seen, of joys 
they had never before tasted, and a new life of 
love, happiness, and usefulness. 
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THE meetings connected with the twenty-sixth 
annual Session of the Good Templar Grand Lodge 


division.” 


GOOD TEMPLAR GRAND LODGE OF 


SCOTLAND. 


of Scotland commenced at Aberdeen on Satur- 
day, July 27th, and lasted a week. Fifty-five 
special sermons on temperance were preached in 
Aberdeen churches and chapels, and at a large 
meeting, unabated attachment to Direct Veto 
Legislation was declared. A municipal recep- 
tion of 1,090 guests was tendered to the Grand 
Lodge by the Lord Provost and City Council. 


After the reception by the Lord Provost, who 


testified his knowledge of the fact that the Order 


had reclaimed and he!d those who a dozen or 


twenty-five yearn 
recital and chora : 
refreshments were furnished by the City 
Council. 

At the representative Session about 500 repre- 
sentatives were seated, and many distinguished 
guests were introduced. ; 

A course of study had been originated, and it 
was proposed to continue it. The charters of 
several Lodges had been revoked for dancing. 
The Executive Committee reported vigorous 
action in support of the Local Veto Bill of the 
late Government, and had on the other hand 
voiced the determined opposition of the Order 
to any adaptation of the Gothenburg system. 


o were drunkards, an organ 


More than twenty years ago the Westminster 
Review printed a paper on the Citizenship of 


women, written by the gifted Louisa Shore. 
Since her recent death, the article has been re- 

ublished in pamphlet form by the Women’s 
Printing Society, and is a thoroughly sound 
propagandist document. What impresse: one 
particularly is its entirely up-to-date quality, 
showing two things, it seems to us, viz., charms 
of vision, if not precision, on the part of the 
writer, and ‘he unchangeable character of the 
principle that uaderlies all public appeal on this 
subject. It considers the question from a social 
poiut of view very largely, aod isa fine argument 
for the overthrow of those social customs which 
bear most heavily acd unjustly on woman, 
largely because of her political status. 

* & * 


At the annual meeting of the Melbourne 
Women’s Liberal Association the following re- 
solutions were proposed by Miss Agnes E. Slack 
of Ripley), seconded by Mrs. James Salsbury (of 
elbourne), President B.W.T.A., and carried 
unanimously: (1) ‘‘That this meeting of the 
Melbourne Women’s Liberal Association most 
heartily congratulates Sir William Harcourt and 
Sir Thornes toe on the uphill battle they fought 
at Derby on behalf of moral reforms, and deeply 
ts that the borough of Derby has lost its 
Liberal representatives.” (2) ‘‘ That this meet- 
ing of the Melbourne Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion sends its best thanks to Mr. H. E. Broad 
for the brave fight he has recently made to 
maintain the Liberal representation of South 
Derbyshire, and deeply regrets that he was 
not returned to Parliament to represent that 


singing took place, and 


es 


Correspondence. 


The ‘Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by cor: espondents, 


IRISH QUESTIONS. 

Mespamzs,— May I venture to say a few words 
with regard to a subject touc on in Tue 
Woman's Siena of the 18th, namely, that it is 
feared that the number of evictions in Ireland 
will,increase under Lord Salisbury’s government, 
Pray do not be under any anxisty about us, 
Ireland was much more prosperous under Lord 
Salisbury'’s regime than she has be-n since or 
was befure, aud such I trust will be the case 

ain. I can fully endorse the speech 
of an old Galway woman, ‘‘God bless Mr. 
Balfour, and I don’t care what he is but he’s the 
man who helped us.” 

English people seem to have quite erroneous 
ideas about Irish evictions. ‘I'hey appear to 
think that evictions are of daily occurrence in 
this country and,that tenants are brutally turned 
out of their homes at very short notice. With 
regard to the tirst idea [ wish to say that evio- 
tions are comparatively rare here. I should say 
that more evictions take place in one day in 
London than during a year in the whole of 
Ireland and yet very little notice is taken of the 
former. 

But great publicity is given to evictions here ; 
if one takes place it is immediately noised all 
over the country and ev.n deputations have 
been known to come from Enyland to sympathise 
with the outcast family. As Irish landlords, 
though brave, have still some regard for their 
lives and those conve-ted with them, they are 
nitura'ly averze tu evict their tenants. An evic- 
ion is attended with great danyer, the livs of 
the landlord, bailiff, sub-sheriff, policemen, etc., 
are immediately placed in jeopardy, to say 
nothing of the mud-th' owing, which is decidedly 
object onable. Aud then it anyone is put in 
possession of the p ac3, even as a caretaker, all 
ican say is ‘God help huo.” fur his irish 
neighbours won’t or dare not. Only a few days 
ago I said to the widow of a policeman, “ Your 
hasband was stationed in various places, did you 
see many evictions?” “Oh, no, mss, evic!ions 
are very rare. It’s a very dangerous business, 
miss.” Andshe added thationly those were evicted 
who were great rascals. Ouce only did 1 come 
across one of those shanties. so graphically 
described in “‘ Doreen,” which were erected for 
the recently evicted, although with short excep- 
tions I have lived all my life in Ireland. I 
should like to describe the scene, whch might 
prove instructive, but fear to trespass on your 
good nature. 


And secondly, Irish tenants rent their houses 
and land on exceptionally good terms. The value 
of the land has been determined by the land 
court and if enquiry on the subject were made 
it.would be found that it has generally been 
valued at a much lower rate than in England. 
Also ‘it is against the law here, to give notice to 
a tenant to leave, unless he has omitted to pay 
rent fora whole year. A very long notice 18 
then given, and if no agreement can be come to 
he is frequently retained as a caretaker. I 
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Pe 
should say such leniency is quite unknown in 


Bogland. 
And now I must thank you for tbe evident 
interest you take in my beautiful but unfortunate 
country. I know Singlish people are now 
thoroughly in earnest about wishing to help us 
put do not, I entreat of you, set ut it with 
erroneous ideas to start with: There are many 
ways in which you could come to our assistance. 
If you will allow me to do so on a future occa- 
sion, I should like to mention some of them.— 
Faithfully yours, An [nish Woman. 


WHAT PART DID THE B.W.T.A. PLAY 
IN THE DEFEAT OF THE LIBERAL 
PARTY AT THE GENERAL ELECTION ? 

Mzspamzs,—Now that the battle for Liberal 

inciples at the poll is over, it would be well 

Ie the B.W.T.A. branches to consider just how 

far they contributed to the defeat. 

They a8 an association were pledged to the 
Government (Liquor Traffic) Local Control Bill, 
but when the day of battle came they were too 
timid to act in favour of it. 

My only proof that they were in favour is in 
the fact that nearly every branch passed reso- 
lutions, and sent them to Sir William Harcourt, 
or other members of the Liberal party, or else 
they got signatures to petitions to some con- 
siderable extent. 

Did they mean this when the did it? Did 


they want it when they did it? It is considered 
a woman’s weak point that she does things with- 
out thinking of their i Let us look 


meaning. 
clearly at this matter. The Liberal party added 
this bill to their already over-weighted pro- 
gramme.’ Why? Because the temperance 
goaded them on, nay, we should say 
Threatened them almost into taking up this much 
needed paar of temperance legislation. We 
don't wish to libel the temperance party gener- 
ally, but only to open the eyes of the women who 
did something, and didn’t know what they did. 
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We only wish to clear the atmosphere, and to 
make it possible that the branches shall not be 
laughing stocks in their own neighbourhoods. 
In this city, we have two branches. To my 
knowledge one branch had one member of com- 
mittee canvassing, and one secretary wrote to 
the various candidates for their opinions. Now 
women must learn in public work, first truth- 
fulness, next consistency. 

If the branches can only attempt individual 
temperance reformation use the political 
aspect is too difficult, then don’t attempt it. We 
know that Unionist or Tory ladies will seldom 
work for Liberal candidates, however’ good they 
may be, then don’t sail under false colours. To 
me this side is too narrow, the individual and 
collective aspects must be united to accomplish 
the best results, but let us never play the part 
we have done. We swallowed, undigested (it 
may have been) the Government measure, did 
next to nothing to educate the electorate—the 
gullible masses we may call them; we thought 
they would understand what the members of 
the B.W.T.A. did not understand themselves, 
and we left the teaching to those who were not 
personal abstainers. 

It would be better for us as Liberal women to 
work through our own political organisations, for 
the national aspect still remains to be grappled 
with, and a long pull and a strong pull altogether 
will be still needed. To lessen the temptations 
to drink, must be a question yet which demands 
our serious attention, but just how and when it 
may be settled must be left at this time. 

The B.W.T.4. must go down to the people ; 
they need them, must learn ‘‘that humanity 
grows the dearer, being learnt the more,” having 
learnt just what they need, then forget which 
party they belong to, and support every temper- 
ance measure before the country, then they will 
be a force to be reckoned with, and an army who 
stand facing the foe.—Yours truly, 

' Heren Morrar. 
Hon. Sec., Newcastle Central W.L.A. 
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THE LIBERAL DEFEAT. . ; 
Mespames,—“ A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.” This has once ee ban clearly 
and forcibly demonstrated in the disastrous 
defeat of the Liberal party. What is known 
as the “tyranny of sections” is held by most 
people to be largely responsible for the universal 
downfall of Radical candidates. Of course the 
aaagnitads of the opposition to the Local Veto 
Bill has overshadowed every other influence. 
Nevertheless other very strong influences were 
at work. It is not my intention to enumerate 
them but rather to give > “ord of caution to 
those whose zeal for certain vhil ‘nthropic causes 
outruns their discretion. We believe the great 
Liberal Party to be the party of reform, but the 
days of reform are far distant unless Liberals 
show one undivided front in the hour of battle. 
It is only right to do our utmost in pushing 
forward schemes of improvement in which we 
personally take the most interest. But, givena 
good and willing Government, like the last; 
given a comprehensive programme like the New- 
castle programme, why do we not exercise 
ience and find some common ground of meet- 
ing? Many of us deprecate the action of some 
organisations in sending out, in the heat of 
election struggles, manifestos urging Liberals to 
vote or work only for the candidate who will 
take up the Eight Hours Day or Woman Suf- 
rage, or Home Rule, or Church Disestablishment, 
or Local Veto, as the case may be. I concede 
to every constituency the right to demand what 
it will when choosing a parliamentary candidate, 
but I regard as quite unjustifiable, outside in- 
terference between a man and his constituents, 
from devotees of one-idea schemes, however good 
they may be. We should remember that 
‘‘ charity seeketh not her own.” 

“ Fight for the common ” should be the 
war cry of Progressives. The Ancient Britons 
through faction fights became an easy prey to 
the Roman power, Our internal and eternal 
political dissensions can but deliver us upre- 
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and not by narrow and short-sighted advocacy of 
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faithfull: 
Miny E. THomPson. 
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Stroud, Glos. 
HEXHAM TRUE. 


of your 
peciape you wil 
ardent Radical I 


Beaumont has been returned S, the Hexham 
division of Northumberland, by a majority of 


cereale 
been brought to bear upon the electorate. 


no = effect no influence whatever in the 
Hexham division, “Satan has indeed been 
going the rounds like a ing lion, seeking 


) roaring i 
whom he might devour,” even Satan in fi 
colours. And let me add at the same time, I. 
think it is a piece of good fortune that women at 
this critical nig have not the parliamentary 
franchise. Men, I will not say true men, tell 
us that if anything exceptionally wicked 
or extremely wrong happens to occur in this 
world of ours, a woman is always at the 
bottom of it. For this once that noble biped, 
man, cannot trace this © movement in 
our land to women, for the very good reason 
that he, and he alone, is the responsible agent 
of his own particular mistaken idea that a vege- 
tating aristocracy is better than an agitating 
democracy ; to guard the rights of the constitu- 
tion, and make the laws of the nation. 
“Oh, man! what art thou, 
_ That I should be thy slave ? 

Thou art nought, I ween 

But a loyal subject, 

And I thy queen, 

Even in intellect, minus the vote. 


Thanking you in anticipation I am yours, etc., 
L. Scorr. 
Haltwhistle, Northumberland. 


CAUSES OF DRUNKENNESS. 

Mespamxs,—If one may draw any conclusions 
from the statistics of drunkenness contained in 
the return furnished to the House of Commons 
this month, it would appear that the amount of 
drunkenness is affected far less by the number 
of public-houses than by other causes. What 
these causes are is surely a question to which 
reformers would do well to give attention. 
Hitherto their efforts seem to have been largely 
confined to dealing with a minor cause—the 
roportion of licensed houses to the population. 
The return gives the number of persons pro- 
ceeded against for drunkenness per 100,000 
inhabitants, and also the number of licensed 
houses for 100,000 inhabitants, for over forty 
towns in various parts of the country. The list 
was published in most of the papers, but I will 

give a few of the most glaring contrasts. 
Derby, with 576 licensed houses per 100,000 
inhabitants, had nearly ten times the proportion 


| Tue first annive 
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of drunkenness that Coventry had, with almost 
the same ion of licenses. Welshpool was 
more than four and a half times tas bad as 
Kidderminster ; Wrexham nearly four and a half 
times as bad as Northampton ; nearly 
four times as bad as Tewkesbury, with prac- 
tically the same proportion of licensed houses. 
Hanley had almost as much drunkenness as 
Monmouth, with less than half the number of 
licenses, and Cardiff more than twice as much as 
Bristol, with less than half the number of 


What is the e of these 
figures? Why is Walsall half as drunken 
Birmingham, and Burton as 


as sbererr | 
Why is Leominster twice as drunken as Wolver- 
hampton, and Stafford nearly twice as drunken 
as » according to the ion of 
licensed houses? Is it the air or position of the 
ee ome or occupation of the in- 
renee pre sachin Hielory wn babita 
ur, pec i an its 
of the peo oe the lock 6f conitbes afwations 
to the lic-house? All these are questions 
which an answer from the sincere drink 
reformer. In face of the figures I really do not 
see how he can reasonably say that the cause of 
drunkenness (to any appreciable extent) is the 
number of licensed houses.—Yours si y> 
B. 


WITH THE BRITISH 
WOMEN. 
DERBY “Y” BRANCH. 


of the Derby “ Y” Branch 
took place on Sat , July 27th. The festival 
was held at Darley Abbey, by the kind permis- 
sion of Walter Evans, Esq. A most enjoyable 


.afternoon was spent. Boating and games were 
ind in, the proceedings being enlivened by 
‘8 musical : C) fromm thd celebrated 
Raford family. tea, which was provided 


by the Golden Belle Café, a pg a held. 
Dawbarn, president of the by “SY” 
Pere hesie the Stair and, aig ret ee 
uctory hymn and prayer, Miss m, the 
oungest member of the branch, presented the 
on. Mrs. Bertrand Russell with a lovely 
bouquet on behalf of the members, who felt 
highly favoured at having this lady to speak to 
them. Mrs. Russell spoke words of congratula- 
tion and encouragement—words that were calcu- 
-lated to stir all who heard them into more 
earnest work in the cause of temperance. After 
Mrs. Russell's address, Mrs. Dawbarn, the pre- 
sident, presented (as a birthday gift to the Derb 
““Y’s”) a lovely white satin banner, wi 
‘* Derby ” worked in gold silk on one side and 
‘““Y” on the other side. This gift was thoroughly 
appreciated by all present. Mrs. Boden, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary, also addressed 
the meeting, and in earnest and stirring words 
urged them to increased diligence in the work. 
Shortly after this the p ings terminated. 
+ * * 


On Sunday afternoon, July 28th, by Mrs. 
Boden’s kind invitation, a meeting which was 
well attended, was held in the Friary Grounds, 
Derby. Earnest addresses were given by Mrs. 
Boden, President, W. A. and Mrs. Wheeldon, 
President of the Band of Hope Auxiliary, also 
by the Hon. Mrs. Russel, and thus terminated 
& BU first Anniversary of the Derby 
‘“’Y ” Branch. 


* * & 


A temperance meeting of unusual interest at 
Tunbridge Wells on Friday, July 26th, was the 
occasion for presenting the white silk banner to 
the Tonbridge Branch, which had won in the 
competition for the largest number of subscribers 
to the Woman's Signal Budget. Miss Frances E. 
Willard was the speaker of the evening, Miss 
Gorham presiding, who, in a. few opening 
remarks, expressed their appreciation for the 
honour to the branch‘and the town by Miss Willard 
coming among them. She urged them not to 
be dummies at the end of the meeting, but asked 
the members to get recruits, as all would be 
longing and dying to join. If they could not join 
the branch they could give a subscription to 
help on the work. Miss H. Snelling, the 
hon. sec. of the branch, moved a_ resolution 
welcoming Miss Willard to the town, and 
asking her to convey an affectionate and 
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to Lady Henry Somerset. Mrs. 
appropriately seconded. Miss 
Willard a to the branch the silk 
banner off by Lady Henry Somerset to tho 

btained the greatest number of 


 Balawine 
i th 
branch Aadaog re 
subscri to the mon! organ of the Associa- 
tion, the Woman’s pony This has been 
brought about y the youngest member of the 
branch, Gertrude Blake, to whom the banner 
was handed. Gertrude Blake, on stepping for- 
ward to receive the banner, was congratulated 
by Miss Willard on getting 300 subscribers. 
Willard, in the course of a most interesting 
address, which was uently applauded, con- 
tulated the Tonbri and Miss 
Scchars, the president, for the work they had 
a em with oe The 
ite Ri oir originated in Tonbridge, the 
branch made the greatest collection ras 
Industrial Home for Inebriates, they took the 
ay tapered of the monthly paper, and it was 
. eee oe ae ae Br fact of 
got pulpits in n. Other 
speeches salowed oes 


Charles E. Crittenton. +» & wealthy New 
York gentleman, is sablistt g homes for un- 
fortunate women in memory of his own little 
girl, who died in hereighth year. He calls them 

‘Florence Orittenton Missions,” and has already 
founded seventeen in the United States, most of 
which are under the auspices of the White 
Ribbon women. Mother Prindle and Mrs. 
Edholme are his chief co-workers, and partici- 
pated in the recent World's W.C.T.U. Conven- 
tion in London. They have been in Council with 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard relative 
to the opening of a Midnight Mission in London 
and Mr. Crittenton will come to England in a 
few months to superintend the opening of this 
Home. He has purchased a beautiful Pullman 
drawing-room car and is about to make railway 
tours in America to the different cities that he 
thinks are in especial need of purity work and 
in which such homes should be established. 
Eight or ten hel go with him and they will 
address their audiences from the platform of the 
car. The railway companies furnish free 
transportation, with light and fuel. This is a 


method of spreading a good propaganda that 
might well be emulated by Obristian workers 
generally. 


* & & 


By inadvertence it was stated in our issue of 
the 18th ult. that the clothing for the holiday 
children at Duxhurst was made in the West 
London Mission, whereas the work was under- 
taken by Miss Cheetham, and her helpers at 
the Mansfield House Women's Settlement, Can- 
ning Town, who undertook the arduous task of 
cutting out something like 500 garments, and 
placing the sewing with the needy women in the 
settlement. 

* * & 

What is the common problem! One of our 
greatest singers has said it ‘‘is not to fancy what 
were fair in life—provided it could be—but 
finding first what may be, then find how to make 
it fair—up to our means.” 
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RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
ahs GemnGahee, in 1787. 

Thousands of fallen and friendless 
peg es have eve bees sheltered i 


FUNDS 
GENTLY “ic REQUIRED BSPROIALLY 
ANNUAL SUBSORIPTI 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ORDS FoR 2s, 
6d. ne ws os aatitionet 10 Words, 
A inch, 


pe dvertisements 5/- per 
JouNn apDow & Or.. Latest TIME Ti TUESDAY 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


“Glass School for Y i 
— erent on eee 


weer, 8. 
Eee Mrs. gg = A ;o. .P., pit acc. Lom Lond. 
of teaching. 
sondance ce, eerlionted 


Good gara 
Hig’ recommended by the late 
Rev. C. gq, a. . Mev. D. 
W. Williams, 
former and present pupils. [zB 
seeks Re- 


OUNG LADY 


, 35, Clifton nie 


ERMAN GOVERNESS seeks aa 
onan aemens. Good German, Fren: 
See English.—Frl. pbireess 
High Bray Rectory, 8. Molton, N. Devon. (z 


GERMAN Y. 


Iadies _——s of peep the Rhine or 
studying languages can be received in the 
comfortable home of a well-qualified Ger- 
a lady. — moderate. British 
mees. — ulein ScHOLL, Villa 
Baskerville, ibemace, -on-the-Rhine. 


TO LET, pret a ETC. 


6d. fore each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TriveT TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
OE 


Qu 
"Visitor's Guide,” showing “ How to Spend 


« Week in London,” with and testi- 
tntalapost ies "ielezvana, “* Healthiest,” 


ORWAY.—TEMPERANCKE PKN- 
SION HOLIDAY RESORT, six hours 
from Bergen. Beth rout and 


M. Hooper, 372, Strand, London. (g. 


OURNEMOUTH (West Cliff ).— 
Most comfortable rding House. 
Near sea. Charming views. Pleasant 

[many Tennis lawn. Generous table. 

right christian home. Sanitary certificate. 
Moderate terms.—Mrs. MANWaRING, = 
Hall, Durley Chine. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words; 


Three insertions as two. 
Jouw Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


ANTED. — USEFUL HELP. 
Good cooking, needlework, and 
general housework. Another kept. 

Small family. No children.—Mrs. S., 8, 

Thyra Grove, North Finchley, N. 


ADIES WANTING SERVANTS, 
and pean seeking Situations, should 
apply to Miss Maulden (late mission- 
ary), 97, w Road, Paddington Green, 
whose office is well ‘known, and kindly 
recommended by the Rev. G. F. Pentecost, 
D. Stamps for reply. 


TELEGRAPHY AND POSTAL DUTIES. 


HE N. L. SCHOOL, 41, Camden Road, 

N.W. Established 1838, Recommended 
by highest G.P.O. Officials, Postmasters, 
and parents of former and present pupils. 
Vacancy for Resident Pupil. Christian 
home. Terms moderate. References to 
Ministere. 


A LADY, 


1aving a Recipe of the most sirinis nature 
hat will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 

vill have pleasure in forwarding it u 

‘pplication to Mrs. GRack NEWTON 


ood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton cee 
iurrey. (445. 


DAINTREE & CO,, 


prog mal AND GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, 


ey also Furniture of all kinds, Cleaned or Dyed. 
juare, 3 

Southwark Park Road, 8.E. ; ie Lolocster 
Carts Oe 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS ror 1s. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 


person, to work under matron or lady 
perin' in orphan ool or 
Sei aad pale ue ie 
—_ FF. M., §& m 

Brixton fill, .W. Oe 


LADY RECOMMENDS fe pee 
— Cook, aged 26. ters Ale 


Geok se t 
Bometi sgeney, Hilda Villa, Nor Geo Jens 
Gioweeeee 


Ogg elen SITUATION Required as General 
— a, 18) in a Christisn 
ily. = 20 or 30 

miles Ot Bat Bath 


ferred. w 
** House of Help.” 20, Walcot Parse "fath, 


—— 

| (od RECOMMENDS Matron, 

Se ee or Sewing Maid. 

re ae mt. Three years at Sun- 

Asylum kar ee 5 ecaclentions: 
Escala, capital machinist, 

cory cute out and makes clothes, boys or 

est references. Moderate salary. 

orm o Mrs, Crosfield, Oarr End, Reigate. 


SCALE OF 
ADYERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty: 


5 5s. 
wo. £38 15s, 
Erode positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted + 30 words 1/d, 
Three insertions, a as ee 
Bituations vacant 30 words 2/-. 
Three 


Additional 9 Words. 
sertions as two. 


DYERS, 
LONDON. 


[Ae FROM INDIA bas few 
lenges thick Indian cream silks, wash 
like handkerchiefs. Zyds., — wide, 
bene = a gg eject peg ress 
louses, dresses, ren’s sm 
real Rampore Chuddah sbawis, cream and 
coloured “(rashable), 22s. 9d., half home 
price.— Appro. free.—Douatas, 6, Shand- 
wick Place, Edinburgh. 


peace ett Renee ay 
READING MATTER for the 


WORKHOUSES, Etc. 
Any old Books, Magazines, Pictures, Perio- 
dicals, ete. wilt bet th thankfully received for 
the i inmates of our Unions, etc., by W. T. 
Sreap, Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, London, E 0. 


FREE LITERATURE 


SOCIETY. 
Mr. W. T. STGAD, Hon. Secretary of the 


above  Soolety, ill be pleased to receive bes 
parcels of disused 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the aneney, of this hseggens Age 
tributions of Monthly Parcels are made to 
oe and INFIRMARINS. pu 

er particu ven on appli- 
cation to Hon. , Bouverie Meas, 
Balisbury Square, B.C, 


ABSOLUTELY THB 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLACK 1 Tans bon from 2/- each. 
MES from 1/- to 4/- each. 
COLOURED! PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. 
Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes, 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPARY, 


BOUVERIE CHAMBERS, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. 


DELICIOUS. 


DR. 
GORDON STABLES 5 
B.N., saya: “Jellies |=: 3 = 
that y add to our = a 
health and luxury.” [— 


8. CHIVERS & SONS, onoltD HEREIN ton 


CHIYFRS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and 
PATENT o_o MANGES—2d. and 
kets and boxes—two more de- 
liane and digestible additions to the 
dinner and supper table. Made by 
aimnly adding milk and boiling. 


WHOLESOME. 
Prepared in elven rom Highly = bre all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


REFRESHING. 


Histon, CAMBRIDGE, 


CHI LD. bv the aid. of CHIVERS 

SPECIALITIES, can make a OUSTARD 

BLANC MANGBD, or a JBLLY, o 
Shieh any Cook might be proud. 


Of Grocers and Stores. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS} 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & C0., 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


LONDON, 


E.C., 


— 


f zo RUBLIGATIONS. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- yer inch, 


ost PUBLISHED, post free, 6 
HANDBOUK TU THB LICENS1 @ 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper) 
COMPRISING 
Hors d'’Quvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 


BY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 


SS 


eS 


hy Consulting Chef . 
Cuisine, Traming School 
Cookery, London): Author of ° Tolition! 

, rege ry me Beet Dinner Ke- 

per, eee ir pilation,’ 
Practical ‘Household Recipes,’ etc. 


ble work is divided in into five Po pepisateg 
bh eaier treating npon Hore d'tKuv 

ndwiches, cay Dishes, Salads, 
Oriental — 8, which, as Side ur Seco 
Cou — 


>SeS5c 


4 


nt ceuaties ing to 
instructions, will t be able to prepare 
hi te diehes successfully and without 


‘te of Bublshora or of the 


in) JOHN HADDON @ CO, mare 
HH Houee, Salisbury Square, E 


So] occ 
5 SSS Sac See ee GG Neo ae 


if 


a te ag 


6d. eee neste io Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 
Joan Happon & Oo. LarEst Time, TUESDAY. 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN 


cS P p =>) WN e 
Manufactured in three sizes, 


at 10/6, 16/6, & 25/- each. 


How 

MR. HALL CAINE WROTE 

‘*THE MANXMAN.” 

“Yes, if the fact is of any (iy 
“ consequence, you are very 
“welcome to say that I 
“wrote ‘The MANXMAN’ 
“with the Swan Fountain 
“Pen. It has become quite 
“indispensable to me. I 
“can use it with ease, and 


AAA 


SS 


“ 
REDUCED Fac-SIMILB, 


WY 


WH 


“certainly anywhere and at Be 
“any time, even in the dark, eG 
“in bed, and on horseback. te, 


“ HALL CAINK.” 


We only require your steel pen 
and handwriting to select a suit- 


ape Oomplete Illustrated we, 
a sent post free on By 
application. 


\ 


=: WW 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, Cheapside, Lendl, E.C. 
96a, Regent Street, London, W 


KEATING'S 
POWDER 


IaRcer TNs 3° Tins 3°6°« 15 a 


UNDOUBTEDLY ! 


This JOURNAL 
Is 


The Very Best for 
Advertisements of all 


The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman's Signal,” | Ciasses for the Home. 
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Cy, “A SMALL SPOONFUL 

: of CADBURY’S C0004, 
9 with boiling water or milk, 

will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 
“ The Typical Cocoa of English 


NO —- | and. nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 
The Analyst. 


Uae, | the finest flavour, entirely 
free from any admixture.” 


of 
the pens ed 
Pure Foreign 


Cocoas). 


ND 4825 4 Sir Chae. Cameron, M.D. 
a : 
CHEAPEST. 4 


FOR © & 

<P INFANTS, ¢<O | in Patent 

CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 

3 INVALIDS, Me } & 
“AND THE AGED. . 


“Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet. 


WI\TE RIBBOW CO., LIMITED. 


DO EVERYTHING.” 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD'S 


eater Manual for White Ribboners. 


@ 


A book of untold value to all workers in our cause. 


Paper Cover, ONE SHILLING ; Cloth, 2s. 


Send for our Handsome New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, free to any address. 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ae 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Frinted by Mazel, Warsen, & Vasey, Lit, at nae . ie Dy >treet, Hatton ¢ aidan aud cudlisied by 3} MansmaLt & SON Aids, ; Hinas Servet, TLoudup, EC. 
Sole aichiiement Agesica, Sous Happon & Co,, Bouverte House, Salisbury Square. 


